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CHAPTER XLII. 


THE room was very still; even the 
clock upon the mantelpiece was not going, 
so that not even a low tick disturbed the 
perfect quiet. It was a sitting-room in one 
of the Liverpool hotels, and quite alone in 
it was Clemence. She was sitting near 
the window, motionless, her hands clasped 
tightly together on her knee. Her face was 
lifted slightly towards the sky, and its calm, 
broken now and again by a slight quiver 
of the lips, was that of intense absorp- 
tion, Clemence’s was one of those natures 
in which great mental suffering of any 
kind passes instinctively into unformed 
prayer; and she was praying now with 
her whole being, with no faintest con- 
sciousness of herself or her mental attitude. 

She had been sitting there alone and 
motionless for more than an hour, when a 
touch fell upon the handle of the door. 
She started violently, and rose involun- 
tarily to her feet as it opened to admit 
Falconer. She did not speak; all her 
agony of questioning seemed to: have 
passed into the eyes she. fixed upon him, 
and into those tightly-clasped hands. 

Falconer crossed the room quickly to 
her, and spoke as though in answer to 
audible words. 





“T have found him!” he said. “There | 
has been some delay. The boat will not 
leave until to-morrow, and till then he is | 
here.” 

A breath of unutterable relief and 


thanksgiving broke from Clemence’s white 
lipe, and she let her face fall forward for a 
moment on her hands. Then she lifted it 
again, tremulous and shaken. “Is it— 
right—that he should go?” she said. 

“It is necessary!” returned Falconer 
og But the sternness was not for 

er. “ts 

A look of trouble and perplexity passed’ 
into her face; her lips were parted ‘to 
speak again when a door at the other end 
of the room opened sharply—not the door } 
by which Falconer had entered, but a 
second, leading, presumably, into a bed- 
room—and Mrs. Romayne appeared. The 
rigidity of her self-control had given place; 
apparently, to a consuming fever. ‘Her 
eyes were glittering, the dry skin seemed’ 
to be too tightly drawn across ‘ her 
sharpened features. There was no paint’ 
upon her now—no mask, less tangtble but 
no less effective, of artificiality of expres- 
sion. It was the very woman, stripped of 
all the trappings of her life, bearing the 
ravages of past struggles thick upon her, 
driven to bay, and braced to hold the 
struggle on which she was en‘ering with 
the last breath in her body. She was still 
dressed for walking, and the contrast 
between the smart, somewhat youthful, 
apparel which she had always affected, and 
her face, was terrible to see. ) 

She came straight up to Falconer, utterly 
uncenscious, apparently, as far as feeling | 
and realisation constitute consciousness, of 
Clemence’s presence. ‘‘ You have found 
him ?” she said, and the words were less 
a question than an assertion. “Lot us 
go at once. Stop, though!” she added 
abruptly, laying a burning hand on Fal- 
coner’s arm as though in the haste and 
pressure of her own impulses she ascribed 
a similar impatience to him. “I had 
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better know the facts first. What has he 
told you?” 

Falconer hesitated. His words, when 
he spoke, ignored her final question, and 
answered the idea which vibrated behind 
every word of her speech. He glanced at 
Clemence as he began to speak as though 
he wished his words to apply to her also. 

“T do not think,” he said, “that any- 
thing will be gained by your seeing him— 
except extreme distress for all concerned. 
I fear there is nothing to be done!” 

He had spoken very firmly as though 
the moment had arrived, in his estimation, 
for that stand on manly judgement which 
he had involuntarily postponed for so 
long, and he paused as though to ac- 
centuate the weight of his words, 

Mrs. Romayne, with a gesture of irre- 
pressible, tortured impatience, but other- 
wise with no recognition whatever of 
his having spoken, repeated her question : 

* What has he told you?” 

Clemence’s eyes, fixed upon Falconer’s 
face, dilated slightly, and then the shadow 
of a smile touched her parted lips. 

“T fear there is no doubt that it is a 
bad affair,” continued Falconer. ‘‘ There 
are forged documents connected with it, 
and misappropriation of money fraudu- 
lently come by; and detection seems to 
be inevitable. His only hope of safety 
lies in flight.” 

As though with the very tangibility 
and imminence of the danger she had 
come forth to meet Mrs. Romayne’s 
spirit rose higher, the only sort of change 
brought to her face by the words was 
an intensifying of all its previous cha- 
racteristics of growing courage and de- 
termination. From Clemence’s lips the 
little tremulous light had died quenched 
in such a horror of vicarious shame, of 
pity, love, and anguish unspeakable, as 
seemed to freeze her where she stood. 

“The facts! The facts!” The words 
came from Mrs. Romayne sharp and tense, 
seeming to put aside and ignore any ex- 
traneous comment or opinion. 

Falconer hesitated again for a moment 
and scanned her face closely, absolutely 
unconscious of his own incapacity for 
reading what was written there. So far 
was he from an adequate conception of the 
realities of the situation, that he thought 
that a plain statement of details would 
crush out for ever the hope of which he 
was conscious in her. And he decided 
that such instantaneous crushing was the 
only mercy he could show her. 





Gravely and concisely, with no un” 
necessary comment, he told her the whole 
story as he had gathered it half an hour 
earlier from Julian’s incoherent, despairing 
words. He finished dnd paused, holding 
himself braced for the outbreak of despair 
which he expected. 

His words were followed by a dead 
silence. His eyes were fixed on Mrs, 
Romayne with a vague fear for her reason, 
and he felt rather than saw that Clemence 
had turned away and was standing with 
her face hidden in her hands. Mrs, 
Romayne’s brows had contracted as if in 
intense thought, and her eyes were extra- 
ordinarily bright and keen. At last, with 
no slightest relaxation of the intent calcu- 
lation of her face, she asked one or two 
questions as to details of business pro- 
cedure, the words coming from her sharp 
and distinct ; questions of which Falconer, 
as he answered them, tried in vain to see 
the drift. Then she moved with a gesture 
of determination, so self-absorbed that it 
seemed to isolate her utterly. 

“Take me to him at once!” she said. 

A sharp exclamation broke from Fal- 
coner, and, as she moved towards the door, 
he followed her hastily, indescribably 
disturbed and confused by so entirely un- 
expected a course of action, 

‘To what purpose ?” he said quickly. “I 
beg of you to be advised by me. The boy 
must go! Nothing can be gained but a 
parting——” 

Mrs. Romayne turned upon him and 
faced him suddenly. 

“T am here to see my son,” she said, 
and there was something in her voice— 
rather in what its intense restraint sug- 
gested than in its tones themselves—abso- 
lutely dominating and conclusive. ‘“ You 
came to help me. Take me to him, or tell 
me where to find him,” 


Intensely annoyed and disapproving ; 
keenly alive to the fear that Julian, so 
taken by surprise, might impute to him 
some definitely treacherous intention in 
withholding, as he had done, the fact that 
he was not alone; Falconer yet felt him- 


self powerless. He had no shadow of a 
right to stand between mother and son. 
He had made his stand, and he might as 
effectually have opposed himself to the 
wind. His words, his judgement, were as 
nothing to her. That he should so far 
fail to carry into effect his conception of 
his duty as her escort, as to let her go 
alone was, of course, impossible in his 
eyes. He made a sternly unwilling sign 
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to the effect that he would perforce accom- 
pany her, and then, as she passed quickly 
out of the room, he looked at Clemence. 
There was a stunned look upon her face 
now ; she did not even glance at him in 
answer, but she moved mechanically, as it 
seemed, and like a woman walking in her 
‘sleep, and followed Mrs. Romayne. 

Not one word was spoken by either of 
the trio until they stood, a quarter of an 
hour later, before a rather dingy door in a 
dreary passage of an unpretentious and 
obscure private hotel. Then Falconer spoke 
in a low, stern tone, 

“Here!” he said, indicating the door 
before them, 

Mrs, Romayne moved swiftly forward 
and turned the handle. For one instant, 
as the door opened, there was a vision of 
a dull, bare little sitting-room, touched 
with a strange glory by a red ray from the 
setting sun, which slanted right across it ; 
and in the middle of the room, in the full 
light of that red ray, which fell with an 
almost weird effect of irradiation upon his 
attitude of despair, Julian sitting by the 
table, his head buried on his outstretched 
arms. For an instant only the picture 
was visible ; then Julian turned his head 
sharply and sprang to his feet with a cry. 
His mother was advancing rapidly towards 
him, but it was not his mother that he 
saw. It was the figure behind her with 
the dazed white face all breaking up now 
into quivering lines. It was to that 
figure that he stretched out his hands with 
the hoarse, heart-broken sob : 

“Clemmie! Clemmie! They’ve told 
you!” 

Before the words were uttered, Clemence 
had rushed past Mrs. Romayne, and was 
clinging to him in such a sudden agony of 
sobs and tears as seemed to rend her very 
heart. 

Mrs. Romayne stopped abruptly. Fal- 
coner, who was close to her with his back 
to the door which he had shut swiftly on 
Julian’s cry, saw a spasm of pain cut 
across the concentration of her face for an 
instant, and in the flash of anger and 
impatience which succeeded it, she seemed 
to recognise Clemence’s presence practically 
for the first time. She fell back a step or 
two, waiting with contemptuous self- 
control, her eyes fixed upon the pair 
before her as they clung together, and 
Julian tried brokenly and despairingly to 
soothe the pitiful abandonment of grief with 
which Clemence was shaken. His own 
distress intreased with every incoherent 





word of self-reproach he uttered, and it 
was a sense of his anguish that seemed at 
last to reach Clemence, and produce in her 
& woman’s instinct towards the suppression 
of her own pain. She disengaged herself 
gently, forcing back the heavy sob that 
trembled on her lips, and looked from 
Julian towards Mrs. Romayne with a 
tacit recognition of his mother’s claims 
which was as beautifal as it was instinctive, 

“ You will listen !” she said in a choked, 
beseeching voice, “ you will listen and come 
back!” _ 

She turned away as she spoke, making 
him a sign that he should not speak to her ; 
and as she drew away from him Mrs, 
Romayne advanced rapidly, every move- 
ment, every line of her face, every tone of 
her voice, claiming as an inalienable right 
her son’s attention. Her face was very 
hard, far harder than it had been before 
that spasm of pain had shaken it, and there 
was no touch of emotion in her hard, 
quick voice. She seemed to have put all 
sentiment deliberately aside. 

“ Julian,” she said, “you have made a 
terrible mistake! You are taking just the 
one false step that would be absolutely 
irretrievable. You must come back to 
town at once !” 

Her manner ; her voice ; some influence 
from the long past days when her word, 
for all her affectation of weak indulgence, 
had been his law; had arrested his atten- 
tion almost without his own consent. He 
stood now looking at her; looking at her 
across such a gulf of ignorance, mistake, 
and wrong as had swallowed even that 
bitterness with which he had once regarded 
her, leaving him absolutely cold and dead 
to her. 

“Town and I have parted company, 
mother!” hesaid. He spoke hoarsely, but 
the emotion in his tone was the reflex of 
that through which he had just passed in 
meeting Clemence ; his manner was even 
callous. 

** That would be true indeed,” was the 
quick answer, “if you had succeeded in 
leaving England! Not only town and you, 
but life and you—everything that makes 
life worth living—would have parted com- 
pany! To go away now is to cut your 
own throat!” 

Julian turned to Falconer. 

“Haven't you told them?” he said 
thickly. ‘Don’t they know that—that is 
done ?” 


Falconer drew a step nearer. 
“Your mother knows——” he began; 
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but Mrs. Romayne interposed, lifting her | 


hand peremptorily without even glancing 
at him. ~ 

“TI know everything,” she said. - “I 
know that you are in hideous danger, and 
if you run away from it it is indeed all 
over with you. You must face it; you 
must defy it !” 

As thovgh in her last words she had 
touched and given form and life to the 
very core of the determination which had 
nerved her since she had first read Julian’s 
letter that morning, her voice rose as she 
spoke them into a ring of indomitable 
courage, vibrating with the very triumph 
of that defiance of which she spoke, Her 
slight, haggard physique seemed to ex- 
pand, to gain in dignity and power, as the 
whole room seemed to fill with the mag- 
netism of her intense resolution. There was 
an instant’s pause, and then an exclamation 
broke alike from Julian and from Falconer. 
Julian’s was almost derisive in its absolute 
repudiation of her words ; Falconer’s was 
sternly incredulous, Clemence was standing 
a little apart. No sound came from her, 
but she lifted her face suddenly and turned 
it towards Mrs, Romayne. A vague horror 
and confusion had dawned in her eyes. 

Before the annihilating words with 
which Falconer obviously intended to fol- 
low up his first ejaculation could be uttered, 
Mrs. Romayne was speaking again—in a 
rapid, business-like tone now, but always 
with that ring of triumph behind it. 

‘You must come back with me to-night 
and take up your position as if nothing 
could shake it. You must fight for your 
credit and your social status tooth and nail. 
When you have lost them you have lost 
everything ! You have not lost them yet, 
and no risk is too great to run for their 
retention.” ;, 

“Not penal servitude?” asked Julian, 
with a ghastly smile. 

‘Not penal servitude, not havging—if 
that were the risk,” returned his mother 
passionately. ‘ What are you better off if 
you escape—disgraced, ostracised, ruined 
beyond all hope of reclamation—than you 
would be in a convict’s cell? What would 
you have to live for—to hope for? When 
you have lost your position with the world 
you have lost everything. What does it 
matter that you go down in one wave 
rather than another?” She paused a mo- 
ment, battling with her fierce horror and 
repulsion. Then she went on again in 
another tone, eager and decided. ‘ But 
the risk is not so frightful after all,” she 





said. ‘Show it a bold front and we shall 
triumph over it ! Now, listen to me, Julian, f 
This other man—this man Ramsay—was | 
the actual forger?” 

She paused for an answer, and apparently 
the insistence of her tone forced one from 
Julian in spite of himself. 

“As far as the actual commission of | 
the forgery goes—yes,” he said sullenly, 
“ Bat——” 

“ Then what is there to prove—to prove, 
mind—tbat you were a party to it?” 

Julian glanced round at Clemence as if 
involuntarily. Then he looked recklessly 
back at his mother and Jaughed harshly. 

“‘ The facts ” he began. 

His mother caught up the words.’ 

“The facts? Yes!” she said. “ But if 
the facts are denied? Can they be proved? 
If you face this meeting and say that you 
yourself have been deceived? Even if it 
should come to a prosecution there are al- 
ways loopholes! With good counsel and 
facing it out ourselves unflinchingly, you } 
would come through untouched! It is the 
only chance, Julian, and we must dare it.” 





THE OLD PORTSMOUTH ROAD. 


THE way from London to Portsmouth 
was busy and well frequented, if not from 
the earliest periods of our annals, anyhow 
from the first origin of the Royal Navy as 


a permanent force. It can vie with any 
other for picturesqueness and for varied | 
and charming scenery, and it is rather 
surprising that in the revival of road 
coaching, nobody has ventured, except for 
a single season, to run a four-horse coach 
from London all the way to Portsmouth. 
The first half of the route as far as Guild- 
ford is, indeed, favoured with a very good 
coach, the ‘New Times,” which, starting 
from Piccadilly every morning at eleven, 
sticks to its work in fair or foul weather, 
and affords one of the pleasantest and most 
varied drives out of London, all along 
the time-honoured track of the old Ports- 
mouth Road, 

The palmy days of the old Portsmouth 
Road were in the time of the great French 
war. The road to Dover might be grass- 
grown and almost deserted, and that to 
Rye traversed only by numerous bands of 
smugglers, but tha Portsmouth Road was 
all alive, both by day and night, while an 
incessant stream of traffic poured to and 
fro between the great naval arsenal and 
the metropolis. Admirals dashed along 
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in post-chaises; Jack, the man-o’-war’s 
man, home from a cruise, scattered his 
prize-money broadcast along the way to 
London, dashing along, perhaps, with half- 
a-dozen comrades sprawling about the 
rigging of a chaise and four; while his 
captain modestly took his passage home 
outside the mail. Peter Simple, that 
innocent young reefer, took the day coach 
for Portsmouth at the “Elephant and 
Castle”; the night mail started from the 
* Angel,” by St. Clement’s Danes, a once 
famous coaching house, the very site of 
which is now swallowed up in the precincts 
of the Law Courts. “Flying machines” 
left the “Spread Eagle” in Gracechurch 
Street, a sign that by no means typified 
the flight of the machine, which after 
rattling briskly over the City pavement, 
subsided into a crawl over the heavy 
country road. 

It was country then when you got out 
of the Borough, from whose old-fashioned 
timber-built inns heavy waggons with 
eight horses or more rolled forth each 
night, or with the first dawn of morning, 
crammed with all kinds of goods for the busy 
traders on Portsmouth Hard, with heavy 
baggage for the officers of the fleet, with 
warrant officers’ wives and a bevy of noisy 
children, Even now, when your vehicle 
has cleared the Wandsworth Road with its 
swarming population, the way over Patney 
Heath and Wimbledon Common is bright 
and full of charm, 

When the old mill, now renewed into 
youth, is passed, a kind of forest scene 
opens out, with the glades and tufted 
heights of Richmond Park and Combe 
Woods rising on either hand. 

It was hereabouts that the famed high- 
wayman, Jerry Abershaw, used to ply his 
trade. The“ Bald-faced Stag,” his favourite 
house of call, was on the roadside between 
this and Kingston, and when he finally 
met his fate at the gallows on Kennington 
Common, his body was hung in chains by 
the roadside, and there it swung in the 
sun, and wind, and rain, and three years 
after, when Pitt and Tierney fought their 
Sanday duel on the Common, there the 
bones still hung, it is said, in the sight of 
the distinguished combatants, 

And in the way of duels what spot can 
compare with this corner of Wimbledon 
Common! Even in sight of the old mill 
the Duke of York stood up to receive the 
fire of Colonel Lennox, afterwards Duke of 
Richmond. Here Canning and Castlereagh 
exchanged shots about some affair of 





political intrigue, while in Combe Wood 
close by, Sir Francis Burdett and John 
Paull winged each other with pistol-shots, } 
and then drove amicably back to town in { 
the same carriage. Close by the mill was 
fought the last important duel on the 
English record, when, in 1840, Lord Car- 
digan severely wounded Captain Tuckett, 
on the score of some regimental equabbles 
in which a black bottle conspicuously 
figured. . 

Up and down hill soon brings us to 
Kingston, a town that has marvellously 
increased of late years, and seems to have 
quite outgrown its humble Town Hall of 
the good old country pattern. Now, with } 
its public promenades and model sanitary 
and drainage appliances, Kingston seems to 
take a strong lead among suburban towas. 
It has always its ancient fame as a seat of | 
Saxon kings, and its famed coronation stone, 
which pilgrims sometimes visit from distant 
lands, while people of the neighbourhood 
pass it by without a thought. And King- 
ston has always its unrivalled frontage to 
the river where it takes one of its most 
gracious curves, the river dotted with 
white sails and backed by the fine trees of | 
Hampton Court Park, which, as another } 
triumph for Kingston, is now open to the 
general public. 

After passing Kingston we are in a kind 
of Dutch country, half land and half water, 
with branches of the River Mole threading 
their way among thickets and shrubberies, 
and with boats hanging to the banks, and 
riverside cottages showing pleasantly here 
and there. This is Ditton Marsh, and the 
road presently quits its level reaches to 
mount the hill towards Esher. It is a 
quiet enough road in a general way, but 
now and then you may find it swarming 
with its tens of thousands. For the wooded 
knoll which forms such a prominent feature 
in the landscape, and which has all the ap- 
pearance of some ancient tumulus, marks 
the site of Sandown Park, of which the 
velvet lawns and close-cropped turf stretch 
below one of the most splendid ampbhi- 
theatres possible, for the celebration of our 
great national sport. 

Esher itself, still a little quaint and 
countrified, is on the top of the hill, and 
looks down upon E:-her Place, where 
among the green meadows 


embraced 
By the soft windings of the silent Mole, 


Bishop Waynflete, of Winchester, built a 
palace, in which Wolsey took refuge 
immediately after his disgrace, The fine 
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gateway of brick, beneath which the great 
Cardinal passed in his humility, is still there; 
and the whole was for sale the other day, 
going to the highest bidder at the mart, 
with all its historical associations as a part 
of the bargain. 

Pleasant is the descent from Esher by a 
winding road that leads to a quiet, 


shaded under-world of grassy glades and- 


noble groups of trees that screen from view 
the fine mansion of Claremont, with its 
air of almost melancholy seclusion. The 
houss may have been gay enough for its 
first builder and tenant, Sir John Vanbrugh, 
a wit and writer of comedies which were 
light enough, if his buildings were heavy. 
But Sir John, if he laid many a heavy 
load on mother earth, had still his notions 
of grandeur and magnificence, And “ Clare- 
mont” the house became from the time it 
was purchased by Pelham Lord Clare, 
afterwards Duke of Newcastle; and the 
mount which suggested the name, crowned 
by a fantastic kind of tower, is all that is 
left of the house ‘that Jack built.” For 
Lord Clive, with the plunder of the Indies, 
bought the place, and pulling down the 
house, gave his architect carte blanche to 
build him a new one regardless of expense. 
That architect was Capability Brown, so 
called because his favourite word was the 
capabilities ” of this place or the other, 
for “landskips,” vistas, lakes, temples, and 
so on, Brown being more of a landscape 
gardener than an architect, and Claremont, 
it is said, the only great house he ever 
designed, The walls were built of a 
mighty thickness, as the rumour in the 
country went to keep out his satanic 
majesty, who might be expected at any 
time to claim the person of the great 
Nabob. After Clive’s death, the house, 
in the nature of a white elephant, was 
passed from one to another, till it was 
purchased for the Crown aa‘a residence for 
the Princess Charlotte and her young 
husband Prince Leopold. The sorrowful 
death of the Princess in childbirth has left 
its melancholy mark over the place, and 
the house passed a twilight kind of exis- 
tence as the residence of the ex-King of 
the French and the exiled Orleans family, 
and even now as the home of a widowed 
Princess retains something of its traditional 
seclusion. 

Leaving Claremont, the road passes over 
Esher Common, and a broken, up and 
down country, till it reaches the river 
level again at Cobham Sireet. The 
“Street” is not our “ Portsmouth Street,” 





but refers to a more ancient highway, 
running from east to west, and pointing 
in the direction of Chertsey Abbey. 
The modern highway, taking a sudden 
turn to the right, follows the ancient street 
to the bridge over the Mole—a very 
ancient bridge in origin, if tradition is to 
be credited, although the existing structure 
dates only from the eighteenth century, For 
the bridge, it is said, was first built by good 
Queen Maud, wife of Henry the First—our 
Saxon Princess of the Royal line of Cerdic 
—for the good of the soul of one of her 
maidens drowned in crossing the ford. 
The bridge is at the foot of Pain’s Hill, 
a seat famous for its elaborate gardens, 
which combine all the artificial beauties— 
lakes, ruins, grottoes, towers—so much in 
favour in a former age. 

From this point we may make acquaint- 
ance with Surrey commons once wild 
enough, but now being gradually tamed 
by enterprising builders and aggressive 
lords of manors. Ockham Village comes 
next with its fine old church, and an 
Italian palace close by, long unfinished 
and deserted, the history of which, short 
as it is, might furnish materials for a 
modern romance, 

Now we are at Ripley, a quiet, pleasant 
village, with a green of quite phenomenal 
extent; a quiet village, that is, for five days 
in the week, but for the other two the 
great resort of London cyclists, who 
come down at the week end literally 
in their thousands. They bathe in the 
river ; they are found stretched about all 
the pretty nooks, which are many, in the 
adjacent country; they are to be found 
criticising the ruins of Newark Abbey a few 
miles away, set among a perfect network 
of streams. Old churches, too, attract 
some, and there are cyclists’ Sandays and 
church parades at times, and cyclists are 
invited to come to the various services 
“just as they are,” for ‘ go-to-meeting” 
suits are necessarily absent from their 
equipment, Something of the greatness 
of Ripley as a cyclists’ contre may be 
due to the good foundation of the old 
Portsmouth Road, and to the generally easy 
gradients of the run from London; but 
the chief part of the popularity of the 
village is due to the excellent catering for 
the material wants of the London crowd. 

After leaving Ripley the road, although 
pleasant enough, presents nothing remark- 
able, unless you may catch a glimpse across 
a bend in the river of Sutton Place, a fine 
sixteenth-century mansion in beautifully 
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moulded brickwork, built by a Sir Thomas 
Weaton, father of the unhappy youth who 
was executed for his connection with the 
scandals anent Anne Boleyn. But the 
villas of Guildford are soon in evidence, 
and the steep High Street, with its clock 
and quaint Guild Hall; and the bridge at 
the bottom over the River Wey, with boats, 


and willows, and breweries; and a great. 


watermill above bridge, which goes grinding 
on as it did in the days of the Conquest ; 
and beyond a glimpse of white cliffs and 
the bluff shoulder of down, on a spur of 
which stands the square Norman keep of 
Guildford Castle, 

A Royal seat once upon a time, and then 
a county prison, there is—except for 
a gateway of no great antiquity, and the 
shell of the old keep, which is seventy 
feet high and a favourite resort of crows 
and jackdaws — nothing ‘to show for 
the once extensive structure. Bat the 
caverns are there, vast excavations in the 
chalk beneath, of unknown origin and 
antiquity. 

After you cross the Wey there is a dusty 
road on the right that leads Farnham way, 
but the old track may be found which 
leads along a delightful grassy ride, with 
magnificent views all round, being the 
very ridge of the Hog’s Back, stretching 
for miles and miles, like some great earth- 
work reared by giants. Oar way leads 
straight on, by a sweetly pleasant road, 
now confessedly the Portsmouth Road, and 
past St. Catherine’s Hill, where stands a 
ruined chapel on the brow, and a delightfal 
prospect therefrom, showing the windings 
of the river and the rich broken hills, with 
the stern-looking Norman chapel of St, 
Martha showing against the sky. The 
tradition goes that each of these chapels 
was built on the same night, the saints 
whose names they bear taking it in turns 
to use the hammer, which they threw to 
each other across the valley, a distance of 
two or three miles, On the other side of 
the road rise the woods of Loseley, and 
half a mile or so distant is the fine old 
mansion, once the seat of the Mores, and 
noted for a great find of historic documents 
{ in its long-closed muniment room, a collec- 
tion known to antiquaries as the Loseley 
MSS. 

Now we are at Godalming, pleasantest 
and most picturesque of little towns, 
with environs that are almost cloying 
in their richness and beauty. But the 
road takes a prosaic turn and we lose 
sight of Godalming, and then an un- 





eventful level a few miles long brings us 
to the village of Witley, which may be 
looked upon as the metropolis of the 
land of landscape painters. Here the 
artists have set up their tents in every 
picturesque nook ; chalets, cottages, Eliza- 
bethan mansions, substantial enough, al- 
ways comfortable, often luxurious, and 
sometimes palatial, but all evolved from 
palette and easel. You can hardly take 
any sunken lane where the hill country 
breaks away into the wide woodland plain, 
bounded -by visionary hills on the far 
horizon, without coming across sugges- 
tions of this favourite paysagiste and the 
other; the very dip of the road seems 
familiar, and recalls Burlington House or 
the Water-Colour Exhibition. 

The Portsmouth Road, however, does 
not dip. Those who first made the track, 
whether Britons, Romans, or Saxons, knew 
better than to descend into that wild 
woodland plain. The people below, per- 
haps, were not friendly to strangers, and a 
flight of arrows or onslaught of spears 
might end your journey unpleasantly ; and 
this danger escaped, there was almost the 
certainty of being quagged in the tenacious 
mud. This latter consideration continued 
effective up to the days of turnpike acts 
and toll-bars, and thus the Portsmouth 
Road, instead of turning aside, as the rail- 
way subsequently, to the picturesque little 
town of Haslemere, keeps on its way over 
the expanse of Thursley Common, ‘and 
breasts the heights which rise in towering 
magnificence in front of us. 

At Thursley everybody should pay a 
visit to the churchyard, and to the tomb 
of the unknown sailor who was murdered | 
in crossing the dark brow of Hindhead, 
A rude but spirited bas-relief on an upright 
stone, representing the fatal deed, is still 
in a fair state of preservation, with its 
inscription, ‘In memory of a generous but 
unfortunate sailor who was barbarously 
murdered on Hindhead on September 24th, 
1786, by three villains, after he had libe- 
rally treated them and promised them 
further assistance on the road to Ports- 
mouth.” 

This will put you in a proper frame of 
mind for making the ascent of Hindhead, 
which, dark and menacing, rears its 
bold front against the sky. If you 
approach it near sunset when its dark 
bulk is thrown out by the evening glow, 
when the mist begins to rise in the ‘tre- 
mendous hollow known as the Devil’s 
Punch Bowl, while the road shows as a | 
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white thread winding along the edge of 
that unholy chasm, there is something 
in the weird, uncanny aspect of the scene 
to give a delightfal thrill and cold shiver. 
By-and-by you stand breathless and ex- 
hausted at the very summit, nine hundred 
odd feet in one steep grade, and beneath 
the granite cross erected by one of the 
Jadges of the land to the memory of three 
poor malefactors. 

A wild country it is that we reach 
from this windy height, hill piled upon 
hill in a way to astonish those who think 
we have nothing but tame pastoral scenery 
in these southern counties. Over there 
Frensham Ponds catch the sunset glow, 
made by the monks of Waverley lang 
syne for fishy purposes, And nearer, 
those strange conical mamelons called 
the Devil’s Jumps add to the weird- 
ness of the scene. Some years ago an 
astronomer fixed his observatory within 
one of these famous jumps, a wind-gauge 
revolved there noiselessly night and day, 
and all kinds of apparatus, costly and 
recondite, were stored in that solitary 
mound. The astronomer is dead, and his 
apparatus scattered to the four winds, and 
the story of his sojourn in the wilderness, 
and what befel him there, if it could be 


told here, would in no way detract from 
the diablerie that seems to be the reigning 
influence in this wild scene. 

The road runs on, solitary and wild, 
till Liphook is reached, where there is good 


accommodation for man and beast. Mr. 
Pepys visited Liphook before our time, in 
fact in 1668, when he took a trip Ports- 
mouth way by the Council’s order about 
Sir Thomas Allen’s going to Algier. He 
got to Liphook late over Hindhead, having 
an old man as guide in the coach with him, 
“but in great fear,” and‘no wonder! At 
Liphook, however, he found good honest 
people, and a good supper, and so to bed. 
But here we come upon the railway again, 
which has crept round by Haslemere, and 
few people now make use of the road, 
which keeps to the crest of the hills with 
fine views of the rich Sussex plain 
below. 

With a sharp twist and turn the old 
Portsmouth Road, half-a-dozen miles 
farther on, enters the good old town of 
Petersfield. A very ancient borough is 
Petersfield, with a fine market-place dig- 
nified with an equestrian statue of William 
the Third, while an archway under some 
curious old houses with round windows, 
now gay with flowers, leads directly to the 





church porch. The church is large and 
handsome, much restored, but still with 
good original features, and its proportions 
and ornamentation bespeak a former 
state of prosperity and wealth, due no 
doubt to an early share in the cloth 
manufacture of the west of England. It 
holds early charters from the Earls of 
Gloucester and from King John, who 
acquired through his wife the honours and 
profits of that Earldom, But that early 
prosperity declined, and the town was little 
worth till the Portsmouth Road, and the 
sailors and officers passing to and fro, and 
the stage-coaches, machines, and waggons, 
brought the place into a different kind of 
business, Now it is the centre of a fairly 
prosperous dairy and grazing country, and 
there are hop grounds at Buriton to vary 
the agricultural round. 

Bat the Portsmouth Road seems to have 
a street to itself apart from the general 
body of the town, and here the old inns 
are clustered, many closed and divided 
into rows of sufficiently roomy private 
houses, and the “Crown,” once gorgeous 
in gildings and colours, now does duty 
over a butcher’sshop. But the “Dolphin ” 
survives, and you can fancy you see 
Admirals and Post-Captains looking over 
the wire blinds, and coaches and post- 
chaises drawn up before the old-fashioned 
portico, and above the roofs and chimney- 
pots and the swinging signs you can see 
the brown flank of the down rising against 
the sky. It is Butser Hill that is before 
you, where the chalk downs rise in a long 
serried range that offers fine defensive 
positions for an army in the field. 

Pleasant homely cottages with gardens 
full of old-fashioned flowers border the 
road as you pass out of Petersfield, and the 
quiet, lonely hills close in upon you as the 
road sinks gradually into a bottom, to rise 
again sharply over the flank of Batser 
Hil). But the road is not altogether 
deserted. Now it is a bronzed-looking 
fellow who is limping along—the fireman 
of some trading steamer, who is tramping 
away to London, hoping to get another 
berth. Again, it is a little family of 
tramps, a woman with a baby slung over 
her shoulders and a little urchin toiling 
by her side, while the man walks sullenly 
on in front. There are roadside inns 
here and there, relics of earlier days, of 
which the sign of the ‘Jolly Sailor” 
suggests a spectral reminiscence, These 
grassy margins where the hedge-bank 
throws a convenient shade; often must 
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Jack, sober perforce, and his prize-money 
all spent, have stretched his wearied limbs 
} on their sward as he tramped back to his 
ship along the old Portsmouth Road. And 
all these sheltered spots are marked by the 
fire circles of the wandering tribes, more 
numerous than one’ would suspect, which 
4 roam about our highways. Now an old 
frying-pan meets the view, now an old 
boot or tattered waistcoat, trifling articles 
j of baggage abandoned on some forced 
} march, 

i We pass through the forest of Bore 
j without knowing that it is a forest at all, 
4 and again there is a stiff climb up the 
| flank of the Portsdown Hills. But once 
on the top of the hil], what a splendid view 
4 meets the eye! Portsea Castle below, and 
creeks and inlets without number, the 
harbour brimming full with a high tide, 
despatch-boats and torpedo-boats bustling 
in and out, the forts beyond, and the 
| sparkling sea, and the great warships 
lying grimly at anchor. A light heze of 
smoke rises from the clustered rocfs of 
Portsmouth Town; the floating bridge 
} is crossing from Gosport with a regiment 
{ of soldiers on board, giving a touch of 
carmine to the reflections from the water. 
There are redcoats, too, marching to and 
fro on the Common, and the faint music 
of a military band is wafted from below. 
It is Portsmouth! and we may report 
ourselves as having “ come on board.” 





THE TELAUTOGRAPH. 

To telegraph is, of course, to write at a 
distance, if we take the literal equivalent 
of the Greek derivative ; but then, writing 
in this connection has not meant caligraphy. 
It is one thing to transmit signals or sym- 
bols which convey the sense of words, 
phrases, and sentences, to a distant corre- 
spondent ; it is quite another thing to 
transmit words and sentences exactly as 
they may be indited. 

The dot-and-dash printer of the Morse 
alphabet was the first, or almost the first, 
recorder in concrete of an electrically im- 
pelled message, The type-writer was 
simply a developement by which the Morse 
alphabet was translated for ordinary 
readers. But although receiving instru- 
ments have been enabled to record in 
writing, after a manner, the messages they 
received, they have not reproduced the 
actual writing of the sender. And it is to 
achieve the transmission of facsimiles that 





telegraphists and scientists have been 
striving for a generation. In fact, the 
great dream of telegraphy has long been to 
be literally worthy of its name. 

The transmission of facsimiles has been 
done more often than may be generally 
known. As long as fifty years ago Alex- 
ander Bain, of Edinburgh, constructed an 
instrument for reproducing by electricity 
characters printed on metal, At the 
sending end the wires were passed over 
the metal letters, and at the receiving end 
the wires were passed over chemically pre- 
pared paper. So long as the electric 
current flowed it caused a decomposition— 
taking the form of blue marks—in the 
receiving paper corresponding to the shape 
of the letters. Bat Bain used five wires 
and very large metal letters, like a bill- 
head, and the receiver produced rather an 
outline than an exact counterpart of the 
word in the sender. 

Some years later than Bain, Caselli, the 
Florentine Abbé, produced a very ingenious 
apparatus. The main feature of it was a 


pendulum, six feet long, suspended in an 
iron frame, and having at the end a 
“bob,” or ball of iron, weighing sixteen 
pounds, On each side of the “ bob” was an 
electromagnet, which caused the pendulum 


to oscillate, and in oscillating it alternately 
opened and closed a battery, which was 
controlled by a circuit-breaker placed over 
against the upper part of the frame. On 
each side of the frame, again, was a covered 
iron tablet—one serving as transmitter, the 
other as receiver. Over these tablets a 
pen was caused to pass, receiving its motion 
by means of rods and levers from the 
pendulum. Each tablet, too, had a me- 
chanical arrangement giving it a slow 
motion at right angles to the movement of 
the pen. The message to be transmitted 
was written on silver-paper and placed on 
the transmitting tablet ; a sheet of chemi- 
cally prepared paper of the same size was 
placed on the receiving tablet at the re- 
ceiving station. Then the pendulum was 
set in motion and caused a corresponding 
movement of the pens at both stations— 
the current flowing or stopping as the 
transmitting pen followed the characters 
on the silver- paper. The right-angle 
motion of the tablets secured proper 
spacing. 

Caselli’s invention was known as the 
copying telegraph, and various modifica- 
tions have since been put forward under 
different names, and with more or less 
success, working on the same lines. But the 
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reproduction in facsimile by a copying 
telegraph is not all that telegraphists want, 
They desiderate a system whereby cha- 
racters can be electrically transmitted and 
reproduced simultaneously with the writing 
by the sender. That, it will be observed, 
is a very different thing from what Bain 
and Caselli succeeded in doing. 

The telephone enables us to converse 
viva voce with our distant friend, even if 
he be in Paris or in Belfast. Why should 
not the telautograph enable us to transmit 
to him instantaneously the writing of our 
hand—the written word which will form 
permanent evidence of our mandate or our 
contract? Besides, while the telegraph 
can only be operated by an expert, the tele- 
phone is often provokingly indistinct, and 
at the moment of greatest need frequently 
refuses to be intelligible. How many an 
important conversation has begun in wild 
* Hullos” and ended in wilder anathemas! 

The first telautograph—the word is a 
vile one, but we know of no other to apply, 
and it is probably not worse than cable- 

ram—was an English invention, that of 
‘ir. E. A. Cowper, in 1876. By Cowper's 
system the pen was held by the sender as 


in ordinary writing, and he wrote on strips 


of paper which moved slowly to the left as 
they were covered, while, simultaneously at 
the receiving station, a pen formed charac- 
ters corresponding to the writing. At the 
receiving station the pen was supported by 
a rod attached to an armature between two 
electro-magnets, upon the variation in the 
strength of which depended the movement 
of the pen. These variations were so 
effected as to give to the receiving pen all 
the movements of the transmitting pen. 
This was brought about by each of the 
electro-magnets being placed in a separate 
circuit, and the variations in their magnetic 
strength were influenced by variations in 
the strength of the current flowing in the 
circuits, these again being produced by 
changes in the electrical resistance of the 
circuits—the strength of a current varying 
in proportion with the resistance. 

Cowper’s telautograpb, so far as we 
know, was never brought into practical 
operation as a business enterprise, but upon 
it was based the apparatus brought out by 
Mr. J. H. Robertson, of New York, in 1884, 
which embodied several improvements. 
Robertson’s system, again, was improved 
upon by Mr. H. Etheridge, of Pittsburgh, 
under whose auspices a writing telegraph 
was some years ago put in operation both 
in Pittsburgh and in Rochester, U.S. By 





this system the sender had to write on a 
space of one square inch, which was the 
limit of the movement of the receiving 
pen, and the characters had to be written 
on top of each other. 

The Etheridge-Robertson system, how- 
ever, did not “catch on,” chiefly because 
it required a very considerable amount of 
skill to work it. No ordinary person 
could transmit intelligible characters by it, 
and, moreover, it was found inadaptable to 
long circuits, 

It has been reserved for Mr. Elisha 
Gray, an American professor, to improve 
upon the inventions of his predecessors— 
and even upon his own, for he has pro- 
duced a succession of machines, only to be 
discarded in favour of something better— 
and to produce a really practical telauto- 
graph which can be used by anybody with 
a reasonable amount of intelligence. Pro- 
fessor Gray claims to have produced “a 
page-and-line writing-telegraph system, in 
contradistinction to a single-line or strip- 
writing system, and by means of which 
any one who can handle a pen or pencil 
may have the work of his hand electrically 
reproduced at a distance and by a method 
not materially affected by ordinary changes 
in the insulation of the circuit.” 

For the following particulars of this 
interesting invention we are indebted to a 
technical description—which we have en- 
deavoured to simplify—given by Mr. 
William Maver in a recent American 
scientific journal. 

Professor Gray is the author of the 
name as well as of the instrument, and the 
present is the fourth machine he has con- 
structed in his efforts to solve the problem 
with which he has been wrestling for 
several years. As now perfected, it is said, 
the instrument may be used by any one at 
first sight, who has only to write with the 
sending pencil upon a space five inches 
wide by four inches long, and the characters 
are simultaneously reproduced in ink at 
the receiving station. Drawings, sketches, 
etc., can be transmitted in facsimile as 
easily and accurately. 

The sender may employ an ordinary 
lead pencil, near the point of which two 
silk cords are fastened, and then conveyed, 
at right angles to each other, into an iron 
case. Inside the case each cord is wound 
upon a small drum, mounted upon a 
vertical shaft. To each shaft is attached 
a small toothed wheel, which, in turning, 
causes an electrical contact-point to oscil- 
late, so as to send alternate “ pulsations” 
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of positive and negative magnetic quality 
through the two.wires employed for the 
transmission of the writing. The number 
of pulsations imparted depends on the rate 
at which the toothed wheels are caused to 
revolve, and this, again, depends on the 
movement of the pencil held by the sender. 
If that pencil is moved one inch in the 
direction of either of the cords, forty of the 
teeth of the wheel attached to it will pass 
a given point, and forty “ pulsations” will 
be sent over the wire. 

It depends on the direction in which 
the pencil is moved, whether both the 
toothed wheels are rotated simultaneously, 
or whether a greater or lesser number of 
pulsations are passed along either wire. 

The movement of the receiving pen is 
guided by the rapidity of the pulsations, 
and upon the number passing over the 
respective wires, for, as is explained, “the 
telautograph receiver is an instrument 
operating in a reverse manner to that 
of the transmitter, as the receiver of 
the telephone acts reversely to the 
transmitter.” In the case of the tele- 
phone, the air-waves set in motion by the 
voice cause the diaphragm of the trans- 
mitting instrument to send corresponding 
electrical waves along the wire ; and these 
electrical waves in turn cause vibrations in 
the diaphragm of the receiving instrament 
corresponding in quantity to those at the 
other end, and these vibrations produce the 
result which we know as sound. 

In a somewhat similar way, in the telauto- 
graph the movement of the sending pencil 
sets up in the wires pulsations which pass 
along and set up similar pulsations in the 
receiving instrument, causing the receiving 
pen to move precisely similar to the send- 
ing pen. Unlike the telephone, how- 
ever, the amplitude of movement of the 
pens at each end is exactly equal, the 
telephone receiver having much less than 
that of the transmitter. 

We have described the method of 
despatch, and now as to the result at the 
receiving station, where other apparatus 
are needed, including two “ polarised 
relays.” 

One relay is placed in each of the wires, 
and each relay controls an escapement. 
connected with a toothed wheel on a 
vertical shaft, with a small drum, corre- 
sponding to the mechanism at the other end. 
Each drum has attached to it, by cords, an 
aluminium pen-arm, and these pen-arms 
are hinged together at the writing point. 
A small rubber tube connecting with an 





ink-well passes through one of the pen- 
arms (or penholders) to the writing pen, 
which is really a small glass tube fixed at 
the junction of the aluminium arms, There 
are arrangements for properly controlling 
the supply of ink, and as the pen passes 
over the surface of the paper in the 
receiver, its track is marked in ink, The 
toothed wheels in the receiver are given a 
slight rotary motion, held in check by the 
escapements which are governed by the 
polarised relays, which in turn are con- 
trolled by the toothed wheels of the trans- 
mitter. Therefore the movements of the 
transmitting pencil in any direction must 
be followed by the receiving pen. 

Thisis a summary, omitting technicalities 
as far as possible, of Mr. Maver’s descrip- 
tion of this remarkable new instrument, 
which appears very simple when you know 
all about it, but the like of which count- 
less telegraphists have striven in vain to 
produce. 

A notable feature of the telautograph,” 
says Mr. Maver, “‘is that characters of any 
description, including plans, sketches, etc., 
in addition to simple writing, may be 
transmitted by means of it. This opens a 
field in which such a system might have a 
monopoly—the transmission of Chinese and 
Japanese writing. Since the Chinese 
alphabet consists of many thousands of 
characters, it would be impracticable , to 
employ such a code of signals as those 
composing the Morse alphabet for tele- 
graphing in that language. There might 
be required for a single character, perhaps, 
fifty dots and as many dashes. When it is 
now desired to despatch a message in 
China the sender imparts in Chinese speech 
or writing the substance of his message to 
the telegraph operator, who refers to a 
code-book containing Chinese characters 
representing the phrases most current 
among merchants, and transmits in English 
the numbers corresponding to those phrases, 
forwarding the numbers to the proper 
station. There the operator, by the aid of 
a duplicate code-book, re-translates the 
message into Chinese, and sends it to the 
addressee—a practice certainly not con- 
ducive to accuracy.” 

But of what use will the telautograph be 
to us? It was hardly worth while to 
invent a telautograph for the Chinese, 
especially as they are so slow to take up 
ordinary telegraphy, and even yet have 
not seriously begun to look at railways. 

Well, the telautograph may have— 
like a British colony—a great future before 
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it. To give precedence to the Sovereign— 
just consider what a vast convenience the 
apparatus may be in the machinery of 
Government, The Queen’s signature is 
constantly being needed to legalise Acts of 
Parliament, to fill official appointments, 
and the like. Sometimes when an emer- 
gency arises, public business may be de- 
layed for two or three days, while a 
mestenger races up to Balmoral, or over 
to the Riviera, to obtain the indispensable 
sign-manual of the Sovereign. How much 
| simpler It would be if the Queen always 
| travelled with a telautograph, as well as 
with a telegraphist, in her suite! The 
Minister in Attendance could then be 
warned to have everything in readiness. 
j An official in Downing Street could read 
over the State paper by telephone to Her 
Majesty, who then, by the telautograph, 
could affix her signature in the Premier’s 
private room without moving out of her 
boudoir on Deeside or in Florence. 

In practical business the telautograph 
| should be of great utility, for although the 
telephone has done much to facilitate 
commercial operations, few business-men 
are content with a bargain as conducted 
through that instrument. The defect— 
perhaps also the virtue, when we come to 
think of the terrible potentiality of the 
phonograph, which may preserve one’s 
spoken words to hurl at one’s devoted head 
at any time—of the telephone is that it 
leaves no record. Now, by the telauto- 
graph any number of contracts may be 
safely signed, sealed, and—no, not de- 
livered, but registered for reference and as 
evidence. 

A principal’s orders to his subordinates 
can no longer be misunderstood—as they 
so frequently are when, bawled over the 
telephone from house or club to office—if 
they are transmitted in his own writing. 
Brokers and clients need no longer squab- 
ble over quotations and orders, when the 
figures can be telautographically trane- 
mitted so that he who runs may read. 
The much-needed cheque can no longer be 
withheld because the hand that alone can 
sign it is distant ; a telautogram will settle 
the matter in ten seconds. Treaties of 
peace and declarations of war can alike be 
ratified and advertised by this new process 
of electric communication. 

Bat, more than this, portraits and 
sketches can be ‘flashed from hemisphere 
to hemisphere in a few shakes of the silken 
cords. The photograph of an absconding 
company-swindler can be flashed to South 





America long before the vessel carrying 
him has crossed the Line. The counterfeit 
presentment of a missing heir can be 
“wired” simultaneously to every quarter 
of the globe, so that it will soon be im- 
possible to lose oneself. The next war 
correspondents, or.rather the correspon- 
dents in the next war, will be able to send 
plans of campaign and pictures of the 
battles they describe, as they describe 
them. With the telautograph in full 
working order the “ Daily Illustrated ” is 
the newspaper of the future, 

It is not a dream. We are informed 
that, in the United States, Telautograph 
Exchanges are already being established 
in the principal cities, and that the cost 
of the service will be lower than the 
average telephone charges. 





A DAY AS A HOP-PICKER. 


Few scenes lend themselves so readily 
to the artist in search of the picturesque 
as a hop-garden in process of stripping. 
It is so notorious that most of us are prone 
to forget that the hop-picker’s life is far 
from being an idyllic one. We see these 
lively groups prettily framed by the tall 
hop-vines, with their green and gold, and 
with, it is to be hoped, the blue sky over 
all, Even rags and dirt and wrinkles get 
more or less sublimated under these in- 
fluences. The singing of the girls among 
the pickers, and the antics of the unem- 
ployed children as they race about amid 
the vines and the cradles, or roll in the 
stripped refuse of the hop-yard, all operate 
strongly and with a certain illusiveness 
upon the imagination. 

There is, however, of course, a vigorous 
reverse to the meda!. The person who 
doubts it may be recommended to try the 
life for a day and a night. He must not 
shirk the night. There will be every 
temptation to do so if he has been accus- 
tomed to refinement and comfort, even in 
but the positive degree. Yet it is just 
these hours between the working hours of 
the picker’s life which give the true tone 
of the circumstances of this motley throng, 
gathered here in the country for two or 
three weeks of beautiful September. 

When I mentioned to the farmer my 
desire to pick hops as a fellow labourer 
with the accredited hands, and to herd 
with the others for the livelong day and 
night, he smiled. Yet I was allowed to 
have my own way—up to midnight. Then 
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I yielded to his arguments. Tne sight of 
these hundreds of men and women, boys, 
girls, and children, lying together in the 
straw, with the canvas blankets drawn 
half over their bodies, was not alluring. 
A drunken man was slobbering in his sleep 
in one place ; here and -there were restless 
children tossing to and fro; the women, 
dirty and bedraggled, looked—poor crea- 
tures !—quite as repellent as the rest of 
the company. They had the barns and 
other outbuildings for their bed-chambers, 
Three of these Jet immediately upon a 
great cow-yard, well farnished with the 
usual odoriferous litter of such places, The 
pig-styes were hard by. It was by no 
means an inviting series of lodging-houses. 
Still, the chief deterrent of all had to be 
j mentioned ere I was persuaded not to 
crawl into their midst and insinuate 
myself among them as a bed-fellow. As 
might have been expected, the places 
teemed with vermin of two or three kinds. 
The vermin frightened me, and I gave way. 
Instead of the stables I slept in the haunted 
room of the farmhouse, in an old oaken 
bedstead with a pedigree about half a 
millennium long. For my cowardice I 
deserved to be visited by the family ghost. 
Indeed, I lay awake for hours listening to 


the wailing of the wind and the striking of 
the various clocks of the house; and so 


gave the ghost every chance. But it did 
not come, and when I went downstairs in 
j the morning, I had to plead disbelief in 
a matter about which incredulity was held 
} to be almost impertinent. 

Still, up to a certain point, I played the 
part of picker fairly well. I journeyed to 
my friend’s farm in company with about 
fifty other pickers, and at a fare and a 
quarter the return ticket. Externally, I 
\ don’t suppose I looked different from the 
rest, for I had made myself up as a 
broken-down tramp, and, to befit the dis- 
guise, had not shaved for three days. I 
did not, however, deceive them all, One 
old woman who confessed that this was 
her thirtieth season as a picker, put me to 
cross-examination with great success, and 
forced me at her tongue’s point to conciliate 
her with some tobacco, which she atraight- 
way put in her clay pipe and smoked 
while waiting for the train. Later I fell 
in rather better with the humour of the 
men pickers, I quite agreed, for example, 
with the forcible asseveration of a brawny 
fellow, that it was a mean sort of labour 
for an able-bodied person of the male sex. 
“It’s woman’s work and woman’s pay,” he 





said. When he added, with some acrimony, 
“Bat what's a chap to do if he can’t get 
anything better?” I, too, shrugged my 
shoulders, looked discontented to the core, 
and growled back a sturdy: “ Ay, what, 
indeed, mate? That’s where the shoe 
pinches, I'll be hanged if it ain’t.” 

The porter had some trouble to get us 
all into the special carriages— f the oldest 
kind—set aside for us. He used strong 
language about us ; and, in answer to the 
sympathetic comment of a bystander well- 
to-do in the world, volunteered these 
farther words: ‘They’re brutes, that’s 
what they are. I'd rather have to do 
with pigs than with them.” I am bound 
to say his speech irritated me Bat 
though I gave him the opportunity I could 
not catch his eye; nor in all probability 
would he have been withered by the 
expression of scorn and contempt I had 
summoned up for the purpose. 

We were not a miserable community, by 
any means. The weather was fine and 
bright, and the beauty of the heathery 
knolls, and the green dales with sparkling 
little trout brooks in their midst — as 
seen from the train—was balm to a 
depressed spirit. My friends wondered 
openly whether the hops were fine and 
large this year, whether the farmer 
would be as free with his cider as he 
had been before, and much more to the 
same purpose. About one thing they 
were very positive : they would not pic. 
more than six bushels for a shilling, and 
if the hops ran small, they would strike 
rather than pick more than five. I asked 
a pale, clean-faced young woman who sat 
next to me and made use of my knees for 
sundry of her bundles, how many bushels 
a fellow might expect to pick in a day. 
When I rejoined that it was my first 
experience, she said I should do well to 
pick eight or nine. ‘And they'll crib 
you, too, master,” she added, ‘if you let 
on as you're new at it.” I did not quite 
know what she meant by that. Bat she 
soon explained. “I’ve seen ’em crib girls, 
and toss and maul ’em till they lost their 
tempers bad; but there’s some as they 
duratn’t touch.” Then I understood. I 
decided, therefore, to become ferocious if 
need were; for I had not the least desire 
to be tossed in a blanket of sacking 
at my time of life by such very rough 
executioners. 

At our destination we were met by two 
portly waggons from the farm, and thus 
we were conveyed to the hop-fields, in 
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which already a number of hands were at 
work, The surroundings were extremely 
winsome. The farm itself occupied land 
contiguous to the Teme, that famous jade- 
coloured stream of grayling, and on both 
banks of the valley the hills rose high 
towards the clear heavens, with a line of 
dark green woods on the farther side. 
My friends grew animated. They insisted 
on stopping at a public-house by the way, 
and drinking a good deal of ale. But 
there were some of us in such a state of 
destitution that even the trifling cost of a 
glass of country beer was too much to be 
incurred. These were anxious to get to 
work without delay. Not for them were 
the provision carts which patrolled up and 
down the high-road adjacent to the fields 
being picked. Bread and bloaters were the 
viands most in demand, and next in popu- 
larity was cheap bacon. 

We were soon taken in hand by the 
farmer and his adjutants. The good gentle- 
man drew me aside and protested that I 
need not act the part with such earnestness. 
Bat when I persisted I was mated to a 
couple of hearty women with whom I was 
to work in common. They did not seem 
to fancy me as a companion when they saw 
the rate at which I picked. But I touched 
their womanly hearts by hinting at a recent 
illness which might be one cause of my un- 
remunerative tardiness. And later in the 
day, I entirely won their good opinion by 
declining to take my share of the money for 
the bushels of our crib at twopence the 
statute bushel. 

As I have said, the weather was fine. 
This made all the difference for us. If 
it had rained cats and dogs, still we should 
have picked. It would have been com- 
pletely miserable to stand about in the stiff 
soil of the hop-yard—hops are a very 
exhausting crop—being slowly saturated 
to the bone. But there would have been 
no help for it. 

While I worked I looked about me, 
though paying due attention at the same 
time to the incessant chatter of my two 
crib-mates. It was pretty to see the small 
children rolling among the stripped vines, 
or playing at hide and seek up and down 
the untouched rows. For them, at any 
rate, the change from the slums of a town 
could hardly fail to be beneficial. But 
their brothers and sisters a year or two 
their seniors were not equally fortunate. 
If they could get their heads over the 
cradles or cribs into which the hop-grapes 
were being stripped, they were impounded 





for work—and hard work, moreover—all 
through the day. For an hour or two they 
found it tolerable. Then they showed 
signs of weariness, and late in the after- 
noon it was pitiable to see them, crying 
and drowsy, and constantly wailing to 
their obdurate parents about their over- 
mastering fatigue. 

Throughout the hop-yard there was far 
more vivacity among the women pickers than 
among the men. My two friends were never 
at a loss for conversation. One of them 
told me how years back she had been 
wont to pick by candlelight, with the 
stumps of the dips fixed in the sides of the 
crib, and how the owls had hooted in the 
adjacent woods ere they had got through 
their day’s work. It is possible in those 
days the supply of labour for the farmers 
was at hopping-time often much less than 
the demand. Hence the night work. The 
pickers then must have made handsome 
earnings. Even as it was, my friend con- 
fessed to having put seventeen bushels to 
her credit, at twopence the bushel, the day 
before my arrival. As country pay goes, 


this is not amiss for a woman’s wage. 
Perhaps it was this sense of their 
superiority under the present circum- 


stances that made the women so decidedly 
self-assertive in the hop-field. Asa rule, 
the men worked silently and without 
enthusiasm. But the girls sang and chaffed 
the farmer and his regular assistants, and 
altogether showed that they were contented 
with their surroundings. And if now and 
then they made excited forays among the 
little children, where there was more crying 
than laughter or sleep, their hands were 
not as hard as their tongues. It was cer- 
tainly enough to humiliate a man to realise 
that, work as fast as he could, his earnings 
were unlikely to reach one shilling and 
ninepence or two shillings in the twelve 
hours, And so they did not seem to think 
so well of things in general as the women | 
folk. 

Now and again the farmer came down 
upon us with his keen eyes and ready 
speech. ‘Pick them clean! pick them 
clean!” he cried, and was greeted by a 
prompt “Ay, ay, master,” from several 
cribs at once. The pickers stood in no awe 
of him. Not.a bit of it. For instance, a 
pale slip of a girl on one occasion called 
him to the crib at which she and her 
mother were working, and there and then 
gave him a good rating for setting them to 
work near a row the hops of which were 
only half as big as most of the others. “ It 
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ain’t fair, master,” she exclaimed, and “ No, 
it bean’t fair, for sure,” exclaimed the older 
woman, There was certainly much sense 
in the plea of these two pickers, I had not 
worked for an hour ere [found myself in- 
stinctively rejecting the small and slightly 
mildewed hops for the vines with large rust- 
ling grape clusters upon them, which I 
could strip with ease by a brisk movement 
of forefinger and thumb. The farmer, too, 
acknowledged their grievance, for he 
allowed their crib to be moved to a better 
part in the yard, and set a trio of new- 
comers, two tramps and a gipsy, in their 
place. 

Periodically, too, the measurers came 
by with their helpers carrying bushel 
baskets and sacks. These men had 
registers in which they recorded the 
number of bushels which stood to the 
credit of the cribs individually. They 
measured the grapes from the full cribs, 
pressing them tight enough to cause many 
a groan of dissatisfaction, objected to the 
number of leaves left with the hops, and 
finally passed the contents of the cribs 
into the sacks, which were briskly thrown 
upon the waggon near at hand, and with- 
out loss of time carried off to the kilns. 

When I had worked for three hours, and 
begun to excite the admiration of my 
partners, I pleaded momentary fatigue, 
and ata signal from the farmer went up 
with him to see what was taking place in 
the kilns. Every one knows the singular 
chimney cowls of the hop-farm. These 
are so designed that while letting out the 
vapour from the drying hops, they also 
keep out rain. The hops are shed into 
the upper chamber of the kiln and there 
stewed, so to speak, in the dry heat for 
ten or twelve hours. The fires below are 
designed to maintain a regular tempera- 
ture of about a hundred degrees. At the 
end of the twelve hours the now market- 
able hops are quickly removed and pressed 
into the pockets by a machine - worked 
piston. That done and the pocket stitched, 
the hop is ready for the buyer, and the 
sooner he buys it the fresher its aroma is 
likely to be, and therefore the more 
serviceable it is. 


For its simplicity the business of hop- 
growing quite takes the fancy. Of course, 
there must be excellent land in the first 
place, and its richness must be maintained 


by constant manuring. That being 
granted, and a capital of about thirty 
pound an acre being presupposed in the 
grower, with ordinary care and meteoro- 





logical ciyility, the farmer ought to have 
a substantial sum in the bank after his 
harvest. The processes of praning and 
banking — “ hilling,” it is technically 
termed—the plants, and tying them to 
the poles or yarn up which they are to 
climb, are the main work of the spring. 
Weeding is also very essential. Blight and 
mould, too, have to be fought ; the “ aphis 
humuli” being a very serious foe to the 
bine’s welfare, and mould being frequently 
altogether. destructive. These , various } 
labours and precautions being assumed, 
however, hop-growing is remunerative. 
There is no comparison between its profits 
and those of wheat-growing. Though as 
speculative in individual seasons as an in- 
vestment at Monte Carlo, the average 
comes out satisfactorily. 

From the kilns my friend took me into 
the dormitories for his three or four 
hundred hands. They did not charm me, 
The straw, which was spread over the 
bricked floor, was no doubt clean a week 
ago when the hopping began, but it looked 
far from inviting after a week's use. 
There were some invalids to be seen, A 
little boy was discovered sitting on the 
dung-heap in the middle of the yard 
nursing a sick baby, which looked as if 
its tenure of mortal life was feeble. 
Another boy was lying on the straw with 
a broken arm, which had been set by a | 
medical student who happened to be stay- 
ing at the farm. There was also a woman 
with a newly-born child. The latter had 
a nook quite to themselves, and mother 
and child seemed to be doing well. It is 
no uncommon thing for children to be 
born during the hop-picking, and though 
it is inconvenient for the farmer, or, 
rather, the farmer’s wife, every care is. 
taken of the invalids. 

We returned to the hop-yard, this time 
accompanied by a barrel of cider, of which § 
the pickers took full advantage. Certain 
rather lazy souls—men and women—who 
had gone into the high-road to smoke | 
their pipes and lounge, returned to work. 
when they smelt the cider. To my palate 
it was rather rough, but no doubt it was 
the better for being so. Some of the 
children who were exceedingly eager to 
quench their thirst with the fluid made 
wry faces when it was in their mouths. 
Certain of the men, too, did not conceal 
their opinion that the master would have 
done a deal better to have given them 
some harvest ale instead. 

For the remaining hours of the working 
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day I toiled in a desultory manner, going 
from crib to crib and picking where I 
pleased. Naturally there was no objection 
to my doing so, since my labours profited 
—slightly—those whom helped. Batthere 
was not a little curiosity about me—my 
battered hat; old neckcloth; short, broken- 
kneed trousers; and large, gaping boots, 
somehow appearing inconsistent with my 
generosity as apicker. Thus I saw a good 
deal of my friends the hoppers. There is 
no denying they were an extremely rough 
lot. Their speech was about as bad as it 
could be. Its impropriety was illimitable: 
and the young and old of both sexes seemed 
alike in the matter. But one could hardly 
presume to blame them for a defect that 
was no doubt inherited and largely due to 
their circumstances. One thing struck 
me ; that was the number of pretty faces 
among the girl workers. Some of them 
were more than pretty. But they spoiled 
all when they opened their mouths. To 
be sure, their teeth might be white and 
even enough ; but their tongues were not. 

So the day fell to evening. The sun 
set beautifully in the west of the Teme 
Valley. Even in the gloaming there were 
workers; but by eight o'clock the hop- 
yards were deserted. The neighbourhood 
of the farm was now like a camp. Great 
was the demand in the kitchen for warm 
water for tea-making. On all sides the 
pickers were washing the hop-oil from 
their fingers and preparing for the even- 
ing meal. At ten o'clock their groupings 
were exceedingly picturesque under the 
starlight, with the play of the bonfires 
upon their countenances. Eleven o’clock 
found a number of them still about. Certain 
revellers who had been to the village and 
its public-house returned noisily, and cast 
themselves upon their straw beds with but 
scant regard for their neighbours. Certain 
of the women were noisy and intractable. 
Bat by midnight the stables were fully 
tenanted, our last patrol showed us the 
pickers fast wrapped in the sleep they had 
30 well earned, and we too felt that we 
could retire with a fair sense of irre- 
sponsibility. 





THE WEALDEN IRONWORKS. 


Tue history of the ironworks of Kent and 
Sussex, their origin, growth, and decline, is 
well worthy attention. From the maps of the 
Wealden district, published by the Gsologi- 
eal Survey, we learn that, resting on rocks 





of marine origin, is an extensive series of 
clays, sands, and limestones, twelve hun- 
dred feet thick, deposited in what is 
supposed to be the ancient estuary of a 
river which drained a continent now sub- 
merged by the Atlantic Ocean. About 
the middle of these is a layer of what has 
been called ‘‘the Wadhurst Clay,” which 
furnished two belts of ironstone from one 
to two feet thick. In these broken layers 
or nodules, embedded in clay, were found 
fragments of bone or wood, and masses of 
shells, supposed to belong to a period 
before the earth became a human habitation. 
There are evidences of some great con- 
vulsion by which what may have been 
regular layers have been broken into every 
conceivable shape. The ironstone is now 
found scattered about in patches throughout 
the entire Wealden area, from Tonbridge 
to Hastings, and from Horsham to 
Winchelsea. 

The ironstone must have been worked 
at a very early date; at least before the 
Roman Conquest, as Czesar states that the 
Britons of the maritime parts opposite 
Gaul worked the iron ; and as no iron has 
been found along the east coast south of 
Yorkshire, the reference must be made to 
the Weald. 

In very many parts of the Weald there 
are numerous circular or oval depressions 
from three to six feet wide, which are the 
remains of the old shafts. These ‘ mine- 
pits,” as they are called by the country 
folk, are from six to eight feet deep, 
having been so far filled up when the 
ironstone below had been exhausted. 
These pits are found in groups, and are 
generally overgrown with trees, as the 
broken character of the surface has pro- 
hibited cultivation. The plan of working 
seems to have been—unlike that of the 
Romans in the Forgst of Dean, where, the 
whole region being hilly, they made 
tunnels into the hills—to sink a shaft 
down to the ironstone, get out as much 
ore as possible, then fill up the shaft and 
sink another, and so on, 

Other traces of the old works are seen 
in the large accumulations of scoriz, now 
hidden from the casual observer by an 
overgrowth of ferns, mosses, and other 
natural products of the soil. These 
heaps are found near the old furnaces, 
and in the embankments of the old 
“hammer ponds,” stretching across the 
valleys, and damming the stream until it 
acquired power to drive the hammer at 
the forges. 
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If, according to the statement of Jalius 
Cesar, the ironstone was worked by the 
ancient Keltic inhabitants before the 
Roman invasion, the origin of these 
workings must date before the Christian 
ers, little if any less than twenty centuries 
ago, That the Romans worked the iron in 
the Wealden district is evidenced by the 
numerous remains of Roman art in the 
cinder- heaps. In 1844, Samian ware 
a and other vessels made of clay in the 

sland of Samos) and bronze implements 
were found in a mass of scoriz, covering an 
area of from six to seven acres, in the 
parish of Maresfield. Among other 
interesting objects were coins of Nero 
(A.D. 64 and 68); Vespasian (69 and 79); 
Tetricus (274); Diocletian (284-6). Thus 
it would appear that the workings must 
have been continued at least for several 
generations, And it would have been 
strange if the enterprising people who 
worked the tin and copper mines of 
Cornwall, who obtained lead and zinc in 
Somerset, who extracted gold from the 
uartz rocks of Wales, and who laid the 
orest of Dean under contribution for iron, 
should have neglected the extensive re- 
sources of the Weald. 

In all probability the ironworks of the 
Weald were carried on until the time of 
the Saxon invasion in the fifth century. 
Indeed, the Weald itself was free from the 
incursions of the Saxons until a.D. 477, 
twenty years after the kingdom of Kent 
was founded; though, no doubt, many 
of the Wealden ironworkers forsook 
their forges to fight against the common 
enemy. 

The ruthless destruction by the Saxons 
of everything Roman had the effect of 
gradually but surely putting an end to the 
iron trade of the Weald, and until A.D. 
1266 there is no mention of ironworks in 
the Wealden district. In that year Henry 
the Third granted to the town of Lowes a 
toll of one penny on every cart laden with 
iron which entered the town. Subsequently 
many curious entries may be found. In 
A.D. 1300, the ironmongers of London 
complained to the Lord Mayor that the 
smiths of the Weald brought in irons for 
wheels that were shorter than they ought 
to be, to the loss of the whole trade. In 
connection with the ill-fated expedition of 
Edward the Second in 1321 against Bruce of 
Scotland, three thousand horse-shoes and 
twenty-nine thousand nails were provided 
by Peter de Waltham, Sheriff of Surrey 
and Sussex. In the same century occurred 





the first recorded use of iron for monu- 
mental purposes, a tombstone being set up 
in the village churchyard of Barwash, 
Sussex. This started a fashion which was 
much followed in the Weald. Andirons, 
still to be seen in some old farmhouse 
kitchens, and even parlours, became an 
article of Wealden manufacture in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

An incidental allusion which shows the 
importance of the iron trade in the Weald 
at that time, may be found in “ Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs.” Richard Woodman was 
one of ten men and women burnt for 
alleged heresy in 1557 at Lewis. Wood- 
man was an ironmaster at Warbleton. 
In one of his examinations before the 
Bishop of Winchester he says: ‘ Let me 
go home, I pray you, to my wife and 
children, to see them kept, and other poor 
folk that I would set aworke. By the 
help of God, I have set aworke a hundreth 
persons ere this all the year together.” 

About the middle of the sixteenth 
century another branch of the iron trade 
sprang up, of great national importance, 
namely, the casting of cannon. In this the 
ironmasters of the Weald stood first in the 
kingdom. The first cannon cast in England 
was made at Buxted, a village two miles 
from Uckfield. This was in 1543, and it 
has been considered a matter of such 
interest that the names of the ironmaster 
and the actual founder have been handed 
down. Ralph Hogge was the ironmaster, 
and one Huggett was the founder, and 
some local versifier has thus commemorated 
the names of the manufacturers and the 
event : 


Master Huggett and his man John, 
They did cast the first cannon. 


The first mortar was also made in the 
Weald, at Edridge Green. It consisted of 
small bars of wrought iron bound together 
by hoops, with a polygonous chamber of 
one solid piece. Ina few years there was 
a brisk trade in heavy ordnance, and a 
license was granted by the Lord High | 
Admiral in 1572, permitting the exporta- 
tion of cannon. This, however, was revoked 
in the autumn of the same year. During 
the next fifteen years, notwithstanding 
the revocation of the license, the exporta- | 
tion of cannon continued, when, in 1587, 
the Earl of Warwick made an agreement 
with the gun-founders that a certain | 
quantity of cannon should be cast every 
year for the Government, and that the 
work should be distributed equally among 
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them ; they, on their part, undertaking that 
no ordnance should be sold except in 
London, and to such merchants “as my 
lord or his deputy should name.” 

There is little doubt that many a shot 
fired at the Spanish ships of the Armada 
was from guns cast in the Weald. Indeed, 
Drake, Hawkins, Richard Grenville, and 
other British captains had given proof 
enough to the Spaniards of the quality of 
British cannon as well as British seamen. 
Count Gondomar, therefore, the Spanish 
Ambassador in London, begged of James 
the First the liberty of exporting them. 

In the seventeenth century the trade 
reached its most prosperous stage; and so 
important were the ironworks considered 
that in the Civil War all the works be- 
longing to the Crown or to Royalists were 
destroyed. 

Peace restored, the iron trade of the 
Weald still flourished. Not only was the 
raanufacture of guns carried on, but other 
branches were in active working: church 
bells, tombstones, grates, and iron railings 
were largely produced. The balustrades 
now standing around St. Paul’s Cathedral 
were made at the Lamberhurst furnace. 
It is said the contractor ruined himself, 
though the cost of the balustrades was no 
less than eleven thousand two hundred 
and two pounds, a sum representing four 
or six times the amountin thesedays. The 
trade continued to flourish up to the end of 
the seventeenth century, and even two 
or three decades later it was considered 
the chief manufacturing interest of the 
Weald. 

But soon a difficulty presented itself and 
made its force seriously known. It had 
been foreseen, and many legal enactments 
had been framed to prevent or provide 
against it. This was no other than the 
scarcity of fuel for smelting the iron. As 
early as 1543, in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth,a law was passed thatno wood should 
be turned into pasture; and in 1581, when 
Elizabeth was on the throne, in consequence 
of the “ late erection of sundry iron mills in 
divers places,” and the destruction of timber 
thereupon ensuing, it was made illegal to 
convert into charcoal any wood within 
twenty-two miles of London, or near any 
harbour or navigable river. The destruc- 
tion of the forests still proceeded, notwith- 
standing, so that another Act was passed 
in 1585, forbidding the erection of iron- 
works other than on ancient sites. Twenty 
or thirty years later, when the large con- 
sumption of timber still went on, the poet 





Drayton bewailed the fact in quaint 
Verse ; 


These forests, as I say, the daughters of the Weald, 

That in their heavy breasts had long their griefs 
concealed, 

Foreseeing their decay each hour so fast come on 

Under the axe’s stroke, fetched many a grievous 


groan, 
When at the anvil’s weight and hammer’s dreadful 


sound, 
Echoed the hollow woods, and shook the queachy 
ground. ; 


The growing scarcity of large timber was 
again and again brought under the notice 
of the Government, and. laws were made 
to restrain its lavish use, but to little pur- 
pose. At length what Acts of Parliament 
could not effect was gradually accomplished 
by another law which could not be broken. 
The large timber-trees had disappeared 
by degrees, and the growing scarcity of 
wood raised the price of charcoal so con- 
siderably that the ironworks were no 
longer a paying concern. Some of the 
masters closed their works, others migrated 
to South Wales, where coal was abundant, 
and laid the foundation in Aberdare and 
Merthyr Tydvil of the vast industry which 
employs its tens of thousands of busy 
workers and ships its produce to all parts 
of the world. 

The decline of the iron trade in the 
Weald went forward until, in 1740, the 
furnaces were reduced to ten, in 1788 to 
two, and in 1796 to one, which was at 
Ashburnham, in Sussex, near Battle, In 
the last-named year the Ashburnham forge 
farnished a hundred and seventy-three tons 
of iron; and in 1825 that also became 
silent, and the iron mines of the Weald, 
first worked by the Kelts at least eighteen 
centuries before, were finally abandoned. 
The black forges crumbled away, and the 
heaps of refase have long since been taken 
possession of by green moss and rank grass, 
with a growth of blackthorn, hazel, ash, 
and alder. Some of the old farnace ponds 
still remain, as at Horsmonden, and the 
site of others is traceable by the mounds 
of earth running across the valley. The 
names of certain places, too, are a kind of 
epitaph over the grave of this departed 
industry, which will probably never know a 
resurrection. But there are prophets who 
predict another future. 

The discovery of iron ore near the coal- 
fields of South Wales, in Staffordshire, 
Shropshire, and Yorkshire, did much to 
divert the iron trade to those districts, but 
the discovery of coal in Kent, if it can be 
profitably worked, may in time bring back 
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some of the iron trade to the Weald; for 
the iron is there, as the deposits in count- 
less runlets by the roadside and elsewhere 
abundantly testify. 





HONOURABLE INTENTIONS. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


His name was Jim Hitchens, and he 
was a carpenter “to his trade.” Her name 
was Melia, andshe was old Binks’s daughter, 
and the neat little brass plate affixed to 
the door of her modest abode bore the 
inscription, “Miss Binks, dressmaker,” a 
fact which was further insisted upon by 
the exhibition of a fly-spotted fashion- 
plate of the season before last in the top 
left-hand pane of the window belonging to 
the best parlour. 

Had you pursued your enquiries among 
the lady’s numerous friends and acquaint- 
ances you would, moreover, have had it 
impressed upon you that Miss Binks was 
& very genteel young woman, and that, 
in aspiring to keep company with her, Jim 
Hitchens was considered to be decidedly 
“bettering” himself. Keeping company 
being, it should be observed, a sort of in- 
termediary process, something between mere 
ordinary acquaintanceship and that more 
definite and satisfactory condition which is 
assumed only on being actually invited to 
“name the day.” So long as you are only 
“keeping company,” it is always possible 
and even allowable for the chief contracting 
party to execute a retrograde motion, under 
the excuse that his attentions being, after 
all, only such as might be classed under the 
head of general investigations, the result 
of which not being entirely satisfactory, he 
has decided to try elsewhere. 

Consequently, when I repeat that Jim 
Hitchens and Miss Binks were keeping 
company, I do not wish to imply that they 
were by any means arrived at that blissful 
condition which, in a higher walk of life, 
is known as ‘ being engaged.” 

Oh dear,no! Matters were not nearly so 
far advanced as that, though it was possi- 
ble that, with time and care, they might 
reach such a point. For matrimony is not 
a result that is best attained by hurry and 
flurry, and, after all, at the period to which I 
refer Jim Hitchens had not been keeping 
company with Mises Binks for more than 
fifteen years at a stretch, and those people 
who insisted on reckoning the time as 
twenty-five did not really know the ins and 
outs of the affair half so well as they pre- 





tended; the additional ten years which 
they thus indiscriminately tacked on to the 
period of probation having merely been 
passed in a species of light skirmishing, and 
entirely without prejudice. 

Still, the decade thus occupied was not 
thrown away, inasmuch as during that time 
Jim Hitchens’s ideas on the subject of 
keeping company had opportunity to 
crystallise, and his attentions towards Miss 
Binks became so marked during the next 
five or six years that people began to talk, 
and it became a matter of history that 
“Jim ’Itchens, he were keepin’ comp’ny 
along o’ Miss Binks, that he were.” Some 
folks, desirous of earning a reputation for 
preternatural acuteness, even venturing so 
far as to make the assertion that “they 
had seed it comin’,” 

- However, there was no cause for undue 
haste, the affair being still only in its infancy ; 
though Miss Binks herself, even as far 
back as that, had been younger, and Jim 
Hitchens had a bald patch on his crown 
which naturally would not decrease with 
the progress of time. 

And so they kept company. 

Every Sunday afternoon, at half-past 
three, Jim, in all the unaccustomed glory 
of a clean shave and his Sunday suit—you 
could tell his Sunday suit at the end of 
the street by the creases in it—called for 
Miss Binke, and they made a solemn pro- 
gress “down street” or “up street,”as inclina- 
tion or the force of circumstances directed. 

There was not a great deal of conversa- 
tion indulged in, because in order to 
converse brilliantly it is, if not necessary, 
at least advisable to have some topic on 
which to express opinions; consequently, 
as Miss Binks had no opinions outside her 
own business, and always talked moat 
freely with a row of pins between her teeth, 
and Jim Hitchens was equally circum- 
scribed in his ideas, not many words 
passed between them on these occasions, 
Indeed, they were mostly occupied in 
exchanging polite salutations with their 
mutual acquaintances, such as : 

“ Arternoon, Miss Binks! Arternoon, 
Mr. 'Itchens! Seasonable weather for the 
time o’ year! Crops is lookin’ fairish,” and 
the like, 

The walk over, Jim Hitchens escorted 
Miss Binks back to her own door, where 
the same little ceremony was invariably 
observed. 

Just as the gentleman was on the point 
of taking his departure, the lady would be 
apparently struck by an original idea. 
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“TI. s’pose you wouldn’t come in and 
take a cup o’ tea along of father and 
me?” she would enquire, with modest 
diffidence. 

This unexpected invitation, though re- 
peated Sunday after Sunday as the years 
rolled by, never failed to take Mr. Hitchens 
entirely by surprise. 

“ Well,” rubbing his left whisker, “I 
dunno ; but o’ course, if you puts it that 
way, Miss Binks, why——” 

Then she would open the door, and he 
would follow her meekly into a little room 
where a little old man would be dozing 
peacefully in an elbow-chair with a blue 
cotton handkerchief, spotted with white, 
over his head, while a big black kettle 
would be having an argament with the 
clock in the corner as to whether it was 
not time to get tea. 

“ Tick-tick-tick,” went the clock, in its 
old dark wooden case, “I’m five minutes 
to five, and I’m not going to hurry for 
anybody.” 

“ Paff-puff,” from the kettle. ‘Do you 
suppose I don’t know the proper time for 
tea after all these years, and I tell you 
you're slow, slow, slow.” 

Then the kettle would catch sight of 
the couple who were keeping company, 


and give a loud chuckle, and boil over for 
the sake of having the last word. 

Miss Binks would take off the kettle, 
and then, turning to the little old man, 
bend down and shout in his ear : 


“ Fa-ather! Here's Mr. ‘Itchens come 
to take tea along of you.” 

Whereupon her little old parent would 
whisk the blue cotton handkerchief off his 
head, and betray vast astonishment at the 
sight of the visitor. 

Lor’, now, to think o’ that—Mis-ter 
*Itchens! Well, bless me, this is a 
surprise !” 

After tea, Jim invariably escorted Miss 
Binks to chapel, and sat beside her in the 
gallery. His words on parting from her at 
the door—for matters were not advanced 
to that state that he could expect to be 
asked to supper, supper being a more 
confidential and compromising meal than 
—— generally be something in this 
style : 

“T dunno’, Miss Binks, whether you’d 
be thinkin’ o’ takin’ a walk next Sunday if 
the weather ’olds up?” 

_Here he would take a step back and 
give a comprehensive glance at the sky. 

“I shouldn't be s’prised myself if we 
was to have rain ’twixt now and then. 





Bat if not, s’pose we was to say ’bout 
three or ha’-past ?” 

To which Miss Binks would reply with 
maidenly hesitation : 

‘' Well, I ’ardly know what to say about 
it, Mr. ’Itchens. You see it depends upon 
father, he’s gettin’ on and—well, if you 
care to walk down this way it don’t take 
me long to put on my bonnet——” 

By this and the foregoing examples 
it will be seen that the interesting pair 
had not yet arrived at that degree of 
intimacy as would warrant the use of 
Christian names. It was possible that Jim 
occasionally mused upon a future when 
the unbending laws of local etiquette 
would allow him to salute Miss Binks as 
‘“’Melia,” but that time was not yet. 
While to Miss Binks herself the idea of 
addressing her ascribed swain to his face 
as “Jim,” until the day had been actually 
fixed beyond recall, would have savoured 
of rank impropriety. And so the years 
went by—two, four, six, ten, twelye— 
and affairs still remained in statu quo. 
Miss Binks continued to proffer her weekly 
invitation, which Jim Hitchens always 
accepted with the same appearance of 
hesitancy, and so made a third at the 
Sunday tea-table to old Binks’s invariably 
expressed surprise, while the clock ticked 
away and the kettle boiled over with 
unfailing regularity. 

After a while, however, even the two 
last, though their mechanism and con- 
struction was less susceptible to outward 
influences than that of mere human nature, 
became conscious of the passage of time. 
The clock, for instance, knew that he 
wheezed more thanever, and that hisstriking 
apparatus was no longer to be thoroughly 
depended on; and even the kettle was 
aware that there was something wrong 
with his spout, and a new lid would be an 
absolute necessity before long if he wished 
to keep up his position. 

“ Tick, tick,” went the clock one day; 
“I’ve lost three minutes and a half since 
dinner, and it doesn’t do to depend on me 
too much if you want to! catch a train or 
be in time for chapel. No, I’m not the 
clock I was in ’Melia’s grandfather's time, 
and it’s no use pretending that I am.” 

“Poff, puff,” from the kettle. 
don’t know whether you've noticed how 
the coals keep spluttering? The fact is— 
though this is in confidence—that I leak 
just a little, and it strikes me very forcibly 
that before long I shall want a new bottom, 
to say nothing of other minor repairs.” 
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“If that is the case with us,” ticked the 
clock, ‘‘ what must it be with those poor 
creatures who depend upon us for so much ? 
D’you know it bas struck me for some 
time past that ’Melia”—yes, he called her 
’Melia, but then he had known her longer 
than Jim Hitchens—“ isn’t the girl she used 
to be. I remember the time when I 
looked upon her as a bouncer—oh, yes, 
decidedly as a bouncer, but she don’t seem 
to have much bounce left in her now.” 

‘ And then there’s Jim Hitchens,” puffed 
the kettle—you see he also called him by 
his Christian name in the most familiar 
manner possible—‘' have you observed the 
bald spot on the top of his head? When 
he first took to coming you hardly noticed 
it unless you stood on the hob. But now 
it has got bigger and bigger until, if it 
goes on growing much more, he won't be 
able to cover it with his hat.” 

‘** Ah, well,” wheezed the clock, ‘I sup- 
pose he’s wearing out like the rest of us. 
We're all growing old together—and yet, 
after all, "Melia can’t be any age. What's 
forty-eight or fifty when you come to think 
of it? What’s Binks himself but a mere 
boy compared with me?” 

Speaking of old Binks reminds one that 
if he was ‘‘old Binks” at the commencement 
of the story, he was naturally still older 
Binks by this time, though he merely 
seemed to betray his advancement by 
becoming smaller and more shrivelled— 
like a well-seasoned pippin that was sound 
at the core in spite of its corrugated 
rind. 

One day, however, a year or two after 
the conversation just recorded had taken 
place, old Binks woke up from his after- 
noon nap, and drawing aside the blue 
veil of mystery in which he was wont to 
enshroud his wrinkled countenance during 
these periods of somnolency, made the 
following remarkable assertion : 

“Melia, my gal,” regarding his daughter, 
as she brought all the resources of her art 
to bear upon a dress she was turning for 
the butcher's wife at the corner, ‘Melia, 
my gal,” he piped, like an ancient bullfinch, 
you're a-gettin’ on, ain’t you ?” 

Miss Binks, with her mind engrossed by 
the subject of box pleats, to say nothing of 
having made a temporary pincushion of 
her mouth, refused, under these circum- 
stances, to commit herself to anything 
beyond a monosyllabic grunt, 

But old Binks had not done yet, for, 
after aminute or two, he suddenly remarked: 

“That young man o’ yourn, ’Melia, he’s 





been comin’ ’ere gettin’ on fur some time 
now {” 

Again Miss Binks assented or dissented, 
for the sound was non-committal, and 
wondered what “father” was driving at; 
a question which he himself. at once 
proceeded to answer for her. 

“1 s’pose, Melis, he ain’t begun to say 
nothin’ to you "bout ’is hintentions yet 
awhile ?” 

“No,” snapped Miss Binks, taking a 
row or two of pins out of her mouth and 
stabbing a refractory box pleat in its most 
vulnerable part, ‘‘not yet, he ain’t.” 

There was silence, during which the 
kettle, in great.excitement, broke into a 
gallop. : 

"Pears to me, ’Melia,” continued her 
parent, who had apparently been thinking 
hard before he again spoke, “ that it’s time 
as somethin’ were said by one or t’other. 
I courted your mother fowerteen year and 
three month, and though I don’t go so far 
as to say I ’olds wi’ short courtships as a 
rule, still I niver ’ad no reason to repent, 
though they do say, marry in ’aste and 
repent at lee-shure. P’raps you'd like me 
to speak to Jim, friendly like, and put it }. 
to’im? Not as ther’s no need far ’urry, 
but somethin’ might be said def’nit’ as to 
the year arter next, or if that were con- |. 
sidered too soon, the one arter that, fur 
though I doesn’t ’old wi’ ’urryin’ things on, 
neither, ’Melia, my gal, does I ’old wi’ } 
shillyshallyin’.” 

Here the clock began to strike four, but, 
seeing that it still wanted ten minutes to | 
the hour, thought better of it. 

Miss Binks, before replying to her 
parent’s proposition, bit off a thread, and } 
seemed to be turning the matter over in 
her mind and weighing its pros and cons. 
Then, with merely some half-dozen pins in 
her mouth, she “up” and spoke, and 
her words were the words of wisdom. 

“ Well, father, I won’t go for to deny as 
I ’aven’t thought as Jim ’Itchens were a }: 
bit over back’ard in comin’ forrard, and I 
know the neighbours do talk, so p’raps if } 
you could give ’im an ‘int it might ’elp ‘im 
to know ’is own mind, which he don’t seem 
to do not at presint, and if it don’t do no 
good I don’t see as it could do much 
’arm.” 

Here the clock, also giving way to ex- 
citement, struck eleven without stopping 
to take breath. 

“Mind you,” continued Miss Binks, as 
soon a8 the clock had done speaking, and 
pointing at her father with her needle, “I 
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don’t want for you to be ’ard on ’im, only 
jest to find out what ’is hintentions is, or 
whether he’s got any or’s likely to ’ave.” 
Then her mind reverting to the job on 
which she was employed, she added enig- 
matically : “I don’t know after all as I 
won’t ’ave gathers—box pleats is tryin’ to a 
stout figger.” 

So one morning old Binks put on his 
hat—or rather his daughter put it on for 
him, jamming his head well home—and 
took his stick and toddled off “down 
street,” charged with the delicate mission 
of plumbing the unknown depths of Jim 
Hitchens’s matrimonial inclinations. 

What transpired in the course of this 
momentous interview has never been 
divulged. Possibly old Binks himself might 
have been to blame in that he failed to bring 
to bear upon the matter that delicacy and 
tact for which it pre-eminently called. At 
any rate, when he returned home it was 
plain that the little old man had been 
considerably “put about.” This at once 
made itself evident to his daughter, who 
met him at the door, and, taking from 
him his hat and stick, enquired, in a voice 
in which not even the presence of pins 
between her lips could disguise the signs 
of interest amounting almost to eagerness: 

‘“* Well, father?” 


* Not at all, "Melia, not at all,” was the 


tremulous reply, “I should say anythin’ 
| but sich !” 

“Lor, father!” exclaimed Miss Binks, 
with an attempt to quell her rising agita- 
tion by placing her hand on her heart—an 
attempt that was baulked by a rampart of 
her favourite implements, of extra large size. 
‘‘Lor, father!” She could say no more, 
but, laying violent hands on her parent’s 
coat-collar, she bore him across the flagged 
passage into the front room, where, de- 
positing him in his elbow-chair, she mounted 
guard over him. ‘“ Now, father, speak your 
mind,” 

Thus adjured, the little old man observed 
in a tone in which parental indignation 
struggled with shortness of breath : 

“Melia, my gal, it’s my belief as he’s 
bin makin’ a fool o’ you. Loeastways, all 
as I could get out of ‘im when I puts it to 
‘im straight, was as he weren’t prepared to 
go to sich lengths as to menshin any per- 
ticler date, as he couldn’t abide bein’ 
’arried, nor yet drove—drove was ’is very 
words, ’Melia—as he niver see no good 
come of it, All as he could and would 
say was as he’d be round as usual come 
Sunday.” 





“Father,” cried Miss. Binks, in a voice 
choked by emotion and pins, “jest you 
leave ‘im to me!” 

“TI will, "Melia, my gal, I will,” 
answered her parent unhesitatingly, “ fur 
I’ve ivery confidence in you, but what I 
says is, bring ’im up short.” 

Sunday came; so did Jim Hitchens. He 
had been a sandy-coloured man originally, 
but had worn drab, was slightly knock- 
kneed, with a general appearance of 
having been put together at odd times, 
theresult being one not entirely satisfactory, 
and Miss Binks, as she observed him surrep- 
titiously from her bedroom window, came 
to the conclusion that she had been nearly 
on the point of throwing herself away. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hitchens, unaware that 
he was undergoing inspection, leant 
against the fence and chewed a twig, 
wondering at the unusual time taken by 
his lady-love in putting on her bonnet, 
Scarcely ever before, in all the long years 
during which they had kept company, had 
she failed to be ready and waiting. 

He turned and looked up at the window, 
but Miss Binks was too quick for him, 
and dodged behind the curtain. Once the 
idea of going boldly up to the door and 
making enquiries presented itself to him, 
but the idea, being altogether too venture- 
some, and entirely without parallel in the 
annals of his courtship, was abandoned as 
soon as formed. 

Then the church clock struck the quarter 
before four, and, with a start, Mr, Hitchens 
realised that his "Melia was not forthcoming 
that day. For the first time during that 
long succession of Sunday afternoons she 
had allowed a perfectly fine and cloudless 
one to come and go without even putting 
in an appearance. 

Mr. Hitchens was flabbergasted. As he 
slowly turned and left the gate, it was 
to him almost as though the universe 
were turned upside down. For something 
over a quarter of a century he and Miss 
Binkshad taken their Sunday stroll together, 
with the exception of those occasions when 
the weather had proved unfavourable. 

On this particular and eventful day, 
however, it was not the weather, but Miss 
Binks herself who, in spite of his not 
having caught a glimpse of her, had frowned 
upon him, 

Mr. Hitchens rubbed his left whisker 
against the grain, and opined that this 
“were a queer start!” So she meant to 
give him the go-by after all these years, 
did she? And all because—at least, he 
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s’posed thatmust be it—he wasn’t altogether 
prepared to rush off and get married in 
about a couple of years’ time ! 

Well, he’d always heard as women was 
fickle, and now he knowed it for a fack. 

On the whole he wasn’t sure that he 
hadn’t had alucky escape. Such a display 
of temper as he had just been treated 
to seemed to indicate plainly that she was 
not the sort of young woman to have made 
him comfortable. A party as would turn 
nasty over such a little thing as that wasn’t 
the right party for him. 

All the same, as he passed absently 
along, with his head bent low and his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, so that at least 
half the salutations bestowed on him by 
acquaintances remained unheeded, he was 
conscious that the prospect of commencing 
another lengthy courtship at his time of 
life seemed a very uphill and doubtful sort 
of one. 

He was used to Miss Binks, After 
keeping company with any one for twenty- 
five years or thereabouts, somehow you 
did seem to get used to them. Why 
couldn’t she have waited a bit ? 

As to the lady herself, no sooner did 
she realise that she had actually sent Jim 
Hitchens to the right-about, than she sat 
down and had a good cry, and forgot all 
about putting the kettle on. 

“Melia, my gal,” said her father a 
week or two later, as he observed that his 
daughter confined herself to a single helping 
of cold pork, and seemed quite indifferent 
to stuffing, “you ain’t a-pinin’ arter that 
there young man o’ yourn, are you?” 

“Me!” answered Miss Binks, jabbing 
her fork viciously into a potato, “do I 
look that sort ?”—which she didn’t, being 
what was generally described as “short 
and stocky,” with a nose that bore a family 
resemblance to the spout of the kettle, and 
a mouth that could accommodate a whole 
regiment of pins, “I only wish,” she 
went on, sticking her fork in still deeper, 
“T only wish as I’d got ’im ’ere”—a remark, 
by-the-bye, which might be variously inter- 
preted ; the more so as, having delivered it, 
she appeared to be troubled by the presence 
of a crumb in her throat, which brought 
on a fit of coughing which, in turn, resulted 
in leaving her eyes rather weak. 

There was, as may be imagined, con- 
siderable comment in the town when it 
became generally known that the court- 
ship of Jim Hitchens and Miss Binks had 
come to an unexpected and untimely ter- 
mination. In fact, it was such a universal 





topic and source of comment and interest 
that wherever two or three, particularly of 
the gentler sex, were gathered together, 
they were sure to be engaged in discussing 
the latest authorised version of the affair. 
Even comparative strangers, or persons 
from outlying districts, would have the 
news sprung upon them, and be expected 
to exhibit symptoms of unmitigated sur- 
prise when so enlightened. 

*S’pose you know as how Jim ‘Itchens 
and Miss Binks ’as left off keepin’ com- 
pny? Lor, yes; folks do say as it were 
‘cause she were in too much of a ’arry to 
get married, and Jim, he were allers a 
cautious one, wouldn’t give in to it, and so 
she up and told ’im as it were all off 
betwixt ’em, and Jim, he ain’t seemed 
like the same since.” 

What was surprising was that there was 
actually more truth in this last assertion 
than is generally to be looked for in 
promiscuous reports. Gradually, from the 
time that Miss Binks had refused to put 
on her bonnet for his benefit, Jim Hitchens’s 
appetite steadily declined, so that his 
Sunday clothes, when he had sufficient 
strength of mind to don them, hung on 
him in bigger creases than before, his 
tendency to knock-knees increased, and he 
became more drab-coloured than ever. 

Spring passed, summer came, autumn 
went, and winter was at hand, when one 
day tidings went round that Jim Hitchens, 
who had for a month or two past been 
troubled with a little hacking cough, had 
taken to his bed. 

Of course this was not long in reaching 
Miss Binks’s ears. She affected to receive 
the information with great equanimity, not 
to say indifference, observing as “Jim 
"Itchens always were a poor sort.” All the 
same, when she was filling the kettle for 
tea, something splashed into it that was 
not pump water. 

“Drat the man!” she exclaimed, as she 
passed one hand in front of her eyes. 
“ Not as there can be much the matter 
with him, though. He'll soon be out and 
about agen and makin’ a fool o’ somebody 
else,” 

But she was wrong in her surmise. 

‘*’Melia, my gal,” said her father about 
a fortnight later, ‘I’ve jest been ’earin’ as 
‘ow the doctor’s got but small ’opes o’ Jim 
Itchens, and—lor, ’Melia !” 

Miss Binks had uttered a sharp, in- 
voluntary cry. But it was nothing, she 
assured her parent, only a pin that she 
had stuck in a little too deep. The same 
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afternoon, however, she effuctually ruined | became too much for her, and she, so to 


the kettle’s constitution for life by putting 
it on to boil—empty! The next morning 
—it was Sunday—she received a message. 
She had packed her old father off to chapel 
as usual, and was giving as much of her 
attention as was available to the dinner 
when it arrived. It was to the effect ‘as 
Mr. ’Itchens persented he’s compliments to 
Mies Binks and would ba ’appy to see ’er 
if she would be so kind as to be so good 
as to step up that arternoon ‘bout three 
o'clock or ha’-past.” 

It being Sunday, Miss Binks was unable 
to express her conflicting feelings in her 
ordinary professional manner, but managed 
to return an answer in the affirmative. The 
result of it all being that old Binks was quite 
justified when he declared that the dinner 
was one of the worst he’d ever sat down 
to; the meat being burnt to a chip, the 
potatoes hard in the middle, and the 
cabbage all of » slosh, while there were 
actually pins in the gravy. 

“T don’t wonder as you ain’t got no 
happytite, Melia,” he grumbled, ‘These 
is wittles as a happytite ’ud be throwed 
away on. As reminds me,” he continued, 
somewhat irrelevantly, “as I did ‘ear as 
Jim ‘Itchens ain’t expected to last out 
another week.” 

At half-past* three o’clock, Miss Binks 
put on her bonnet with trembling fingers, 
and sallied forth. 

Jim Hitchens lived in a little drab- 
coloured corner house about half-way 
down the High Street. Since his illness 
a married sister had come over from one 
of the neighbouring villages to look after 
him, else he had always lived alone, with a 
woman to come in now and then “to do 
for him.” 

Poor Jim! He would require little 
further ‘‘doing for,” it being only too 
evident that he was on the point of being 
“done for” altogether. 

He was so weak and such a ghost of his 
former self, that Miss Binke’s feelings 





speak, boiled over at the sight of him, jast 
like the kettle. 


“Oh, Jim,” she cried, casting etiquette | 


to the winds, ‘‘oh, Jim, my dear, what- 
ever ‘ave you been adoin’ of to your- 
self?” 

Nothin’, Miss Binks, nothin’ to speak 
of,” was the feeble reply. 

Then, as she sat down by the side of 
the bed and listened to his laboured 
breathing, her heart smote her more and 
more for her faithlessness and cruelty in 
the past, until the tears ran even down 
her bonnet-strings, rusting all the pins 
they encountered, and taking the starch 
out of her best collar. Half an hour or so 


passed without another word being uttered } 


on either side, Then the sick man made 
an effort. 

* You'll be wonderin’, Miss Binks, why 
I’ve took the liberty to send for you, only 
—you see—the doctor, he don’t seem to 
think as-’ow Til last much longer—but 
—afore I go——” 

The perspiration was standing on his 
forehead, and each succeeding word came 
slower than the last. 

“But —- afore I go—I thought as I 
owed it to you—seein’ ’ow long we kep’ 
comp’ ny—to——” 

The voice was so weak, that Miss Binks 
had to lean down and put her ear almost 
to his mouth to catch the meaning of the 
last words. 

“To—ask you—to—name the day !” 

Jim Hitchens died the same week, but 
not before Miss Binks had the satisfaction 
of knowing that “the day,” so long de- 
layed, had been fixed at last. 

“Ah,” she used to say to her sym- 
pathising friends, “pore Jim! We kep’ 
company a goodish while, me and ’im, and 
the very day was fixed—it were to a-been 
June twelmonth—when he up and died. 
’Owsomever, it were a great comfort to me 
to know as ’is hintentions was honneruble 
at the last.” 
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CHAPTER XLIII 


THE red glow from the setting sun had 
shifted a little. It fell now behind Jalian 
and between him and Clemence, and its 
light seemed to isolate the mother and son, 
shutting them in alone together. Mrs. 
Romayne stood a few paces from Jultan, 
not touching him or appealing to him, 
concentrating all her forces on the domina- 
ting of his weaker nature. Julian stood 
doggedly before her, his hands clenched, his 
face set. Near the window, looking across 
the shabby little room from which those 
two figures, eloquent of struggle and crisis, 
stood out so strangely, was Clemence, her 
eyes fixed upon Julian now as though life 
and death hung on his looke. Aloof alike 
from Clemence and from the mother and 
son, & grim spectator holding in reserve his 
weight of condemnation until the upshot 
of the scene should declare itself, was 
Dennis Falconer. 


For all answer, as though her ringing | 


words had touched him so little that he 





ignominy, ruin, the end of your career; to 
reach it you have only to give way to your 
nerves, to act under the influence of panic : 
to run away, in short. Oo the other hand,” 
she moved a step nearer to him with a tense, 
emphatic gesture, which seemed an outlet 
for some of the passionate urgency which 
she was keeping resolutely in hand, “on 
the other hand is the very reverse of all 
this. Social position, consideration, the 
prosperous life to which you have always 
looked forward—all this is to be retained 
by one bold stroke, by a little courage and 
resolution, and at the risk of what is by 
no means worse than the life which must 
inevitably be yours if you do not nerve 
yourself to run it. Julian, think what is at 
ateke 1” 

Falconer’s eyes had been fixed on Mrs. 
Romayne, severe, inexorable in their 
condemnation. They travelled, now, to 
Julian. 

Again Julian made that dull gesture of 
negation. 

* Tv’s all over,” he said doggedly, 
staked and lost.” 

“You have not lost—yet,’ his mother 
cried ; the vibration in her voice was 
stronger now, and there were white patches 
coming and going faintly about her mouth.. 
You shall not lose while I can lift a hand 
to save you. Think!—think! It’s all 


“Tve 


found them not even worth the trouble of before you still—happiness, success, life ! 


an articulate denial, Julian shook his head 
sullenly. The gesture witnessed toa heavy 


dead weight of dissent likely to be more | 


difficult to act upon than the most 
vehement opposition, and Mrs, Romayne 
paused for a moment, looking at him, her 
lips taking a firmer line, her eyes flashing. 

“You don’t realise the position,” she 
said. “Look at it and understand the 
choice before you. On the one hand is 


| 


| 
| 
| 


You’ve only to grasp them instead of 
letting go, Think!” 

Julian had been standing with his 
haggard young face averted from her, 
staring sullenly at the ground. He turned 
upon her suddenly, his face quivering with 
an impotent wisery of regret, his voice 
ringing with hopeless bitterness. 

© They’re gone,” he said. ‘I’ve thrown 
them all away. I might as well be dead, 
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that’s true enough. It might be possible 
to brazen it out—I don’t know, I don’t 
care! It wouldn’t give me anything worth 
having. Social position, credit, standing ! 
What good would they be to me? I'm sick 
of the whole thing! I’ve done with it!” 

His incoherent, hardly articulated words 
stopped abruptly, and he seemed to struggle 
fiercely for means of expression, so fiercely 
that the blind, impotent wrestle with the 
limitation of a lifetime seemed to dominate 
the situation for the moment, and in Mrs, 
Romayne’s agonised face, as she watched 
him, the life seemed arrested. It was 
as though he were groping and fighting 
among sensations and instincts so new 
to him that he had no words ia his 
vocabulary in which to clothe them, and 
the effort to express them was instinct with 
the despair of conscious futility. He seemed 
to break away at last and rush upon a 
wild, confused declaration which comprised 
all that he could grasp. ' 

“ Why should I fight for what I don’t 
want?” he cried hoarsely. ‘ There’s no- 
thing worth having now.” 

“My boy!” The ery arrested Clemence 
moving towards Julian with shining eyes 
and white, parted lips. It arrested Falconer, 
who had drawn nearer to Mrs. Romayne, 


with a desperate impulse to end the struggle 
by throwing into the scale, against Mrs, 
Romayne, the weight of his opinion. ‘“ My 
boy, my boy! don’t talk like that, for 
Heaven’s sake! For Heaven’s sake, Julian, 
my darling, if not for yourself, for your 


mother! I have lived for you. I have 
had no thought in life but you—to save 
you, to protect you, to keep you from ruin 
such as this! Don’t break my heart. Ah!” 
she broke into a low, wailing moan, wring- 
ing her hands together as her eyes fastened 
on his face, transfixed into an expression of 
blank surprise as his eyes met hers for the 
first time, ‘Don’t look like that! Julian, 
Jalian! In all these years have you never 
understood? Have you never understood 
how I have loved you ?” 

They were face to face, mother and son, 
all the artificialities and conventionalities 
of their lives scorched and burnt away. 
But between them lay that unbridgeable 
gulf of ignorance and wrong, and her 
outstretched hands appealed to him in 
vain. He looked at her coldly, uncer- 
— as though she were a stranger to 

m. 
Then, with one strange, gasping cry, 
she seemed to thrust all consciousness of 
herself fiercely on one side in her realisa- 





tion of his great need. In the very crisis 
of her agony, in the very crisis as it seemed 
of her defeat, there came upon her a great 
dignity. 

“My son,” she said, ‘‘ there is something 
in your life of which you have never 
known—something which accident might 
have revealed to you at any time, but 
which I kept from you, hoping that for- 
tune might favour me—as it has done— 
and preserve your ignorance; believing 
that in happiness and self-respect lay one 
of your safeguards, and dreading that 
knowledge might bring to you some sort 
of morbid temptation. Julian, it is the toil 
and struggle of twenty years that you are 
trampling on in throwing down your life 
like this. Twenty years ago your father 
died by his own hand—a swindler, liar, 
and thief. A few chance words brought 
home to me the possibility that some such 
dreadful taint might rest on you. To keep 
you from its awful consequence has been 
the one thought, the one motive in my 
life. To give you such a life as should 
obviate the possibility of temptation ; to 
hedge you in with every security that 
money and position could create for you ; 
to give you such a standing in the world 
as should leave you nothing to wish for; 
has been the one thought, the one motive 
of my life from that time until now.” 

The speech—so terrible a declaration of 
a struggle foredoomed by its own essence 
to failure, a struggle in which the foe was 
real, the combatant in desperate earnest, 
and her weapons straws—trembled into an 
abrupt, palpitating silence, as though her 
feelings were too intense for speech. There 
was a moment’s stillness like the stillness 
of death; a stillness broken only by 
Julian’s long, laboured breaths as he stood 
facing her, his face blanched and frozen 
into an image of horror. Then he spoke. 

“Is it true?” He had turned mechani- 
cally to Dennis Falconer, and the words 
came from him in a hoarse whisper. 

Dennis Falconer was white to the lips. 
Far down in his nature, at the root of the 
rigid and conventional morality by which 
he lived, was a pulse which palpitated in 
harmony with the divine realities of life. 
And, as like answers to like, that pulse 
in him had recognised its counterpart at 
last through all the cramped distortion 
that had concealed it for so long, beating 
fall and strong, instinct with the throbbing 
life of the same great realities, in a dwarfed 
and darkened woman’s soul. Perfect 
mother love, absolute self-abnegation, let 
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them clothe themselves in what mistaken 
form they may, are an earnest of ideal 
love and beauty, and in their presence 
condemnation must give place to reverence. 
Conscious, for the first time in his life, 
that he stood in the midst of that which 
was beyond his power to analyse or to 
estimate, he made no attempt at speech, 
He bowed his head in silence. 

Julian looked at him for a moment 
longer, and then he turned his face once 
more upon his mother. As though what 
she saw there struck into her very heart, 
a cry of pity and tenderness broke from 
her, She moved swiftly to him, putting 
her arms about him, trying to draw him 
into her embrace as though he had been 
once more her little child. 

“Julian!” she cried, “my boy! my 
boy! Try to understand—try to under- 
stand why I have told you thisnow! I 
don’t ask you to think of me—to think 
what such a repetition of the past as 
threatens me in you would be to me—a 
blow infinitely heavier, an agony infinitely 
crueller than what came upon me twenty 
years 60s because of the long struggle to 
which it would bring defeat, because of 
the long hope and resolution which it 
would take out of my heart, because 
of my love for you, my darling—my 
darling!” She was kissing his hands 
now passionately, with that oblivion of 
any other presence in the room which 
she had evinced throughout; and Fal- 
coner, watching her, fascinated, almost 
awestruck, saw her, as she went on, lift 
one of the young man’s hands and press 
it to her cheek, stroking it with a wild, 
nervous movement of her own thin fingers. 
“But there’s a motive power for you in 
it, Julian! A lever for your own pride, 
your own strength of will. You are panic- 
stricken, unnerved, worn out. Danger is 
new to you, my darling! Look at your 
father’s fate—wholesale ruin, disgrace, and 
obloquy—and let it nerve you to turn away 
from it. Look down the precipice on the 
brink of which you are standing, and lay 
firm hold upon the only rope that can 
save you. Take your courage in both 
| hands, and we will face the danger and 
4 conquer together. Oh, my boy, if it is a 
hot fire to pass through it won’t last long! 
It leads to safety, to firmer standing- 

ground, to a new lease of life!” 
| She was clinging to him convulsively, 
touching his hands, his hair, his -face, as 
though speech alone afforded an all-insufii- 
cient outlet for her agonised beseeching. 


And as she spoke the last words he seized 
her hands in his and thrust her from him, 
not with any personal roughness, but rather 
unconsciously and involuntarily as in the 
very isolation of despair. 

“Life!” he cried. ‘ What can life give 
to me beyond what I’ve got already? I’ve 
got my billet! Like father like son! I’m 
bound for the dogs sooner or later, and I 
don’t care to spin out the journey. Who's 
going to fight against his fate?” 

“Tt is not fate.” 

Through that little room, across and 
above the passion and despair that filled 
it, the words rang out strong and clear, 
and Julian turned with convulsive start to 
meet them. 

Clemence had come swiftly across the 
room and was standing beside him, facing 
him as he turned to her ; facing Falconer, 
arrested in a quick movement to interpose, 
blindly and instinctively as it seemed, 
between Julian and his mother; facing 
Mrs, Romayne, as she stood leaning heavily 
on the back of a chair, her eyes strained 
and terrible to see, her face ghastly. All 
that humanity can touch of the beautiful 
and the inspiring, all the burning faith, 
the quivering personal realisation of that 
unseen of which each man is a part, the 
human love acting upon and reacted on by 
the Divine instinct, was shining out from 
Clemence’s face. She paused hardly for 
an instant as her clear eyes, dark and 
deep with the intensity of her fervour, 
rested on Julian, as though they saw 
him and him only in all the world. 
Then her voice rang out again, sweet and 
fail. 

“There’s no such thing as fate,” she 
said, “Not like that! Not fate that 
makes us bad. There’s God, Julian! 
It’s trying to do right that matters; 
nothing else in life; and that we can’ 
all do. There’s nothing, nothing can 
prevent us! Oh, I don’t say” — 
her voice broke into a great pity: and 
tenderness — ‘I don’t say that it’s not 
harder for some than for others. But it’s 
what's hard. that is best worth doing! 
Julian !”—she drew a step nearer to him, 
stretching out both her hands —* you're 
looking at it wrong, dear! The things 
you’ve lost for are not the things 
that matter. What one has, what people 
think of one—that’s nothing. It’s what 
one is, it’s oneself that’s the only thing to 
mind about.” She stopped, her whole 
face stirred and tremulous with her con- 





viction, and Julian, with an impulsive 
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movement, caught her hands in hir, and 
pressed his forehead down upon them in a 
blind agony of self-abasement. 

“I’m a swindler, Clemmie!” he cried 
thickly. It was as though he had hardly 
taken in the full sense of her words, but 
was clinging to her, and confessing to her 
under some blunted, bewildered impetus. 
‘A cheat, and a thief all round! That’s 
what I am!” 

“ But that’s not for ever!” she cried, 
such love, and hope, and courage shining 
in her eyes as would not let her great 
tears fall. ‘ You can retrieve the past! 
You can repent and begin again. Ah, I 
know, of course, that what is done can’t 
ever be undone! What you have done 
remains the same for always! But you 
can change! You can be different, and 
nothing else but you yourself matters at 
all! What does it matter if people think 
you a cheat if you are an honest man? 
Nothing! No more than it matters to 
yourself if they call you an honest man 
for ever when you're a cheat!” She 
paused again, but this time he did not 
speak ; he lifted bis head and drew her to 
him, crushing her hands against his breast, 
and looking into her eyes with a strange, 
ayonised struggle towards comprehension 


dawning in his own. 

There was a moment’s dead silence. 
There was that passing between Clemence 
and Julian which no words could have 
touched, the final struggle towards dominion 


of a man’s better nature. Falconer had 
fallen back. All that was narrow and 
conventional about his morality had 
shrivelled into nothingness, and stood con- 
fessed in his own consciousness for what it 
was. He knew that the great question 
now at issue was beyond the reach of his 
man’s narrow practicality, and that he 
could only stand aside. 

Mrs. Romayne was gripping heavily at 
the chair by which she stood ; impotent, 
frozen despair paralysing her from head to 
foot, leaving alive and sentient only her 
eyes. 

“You must go back, dear.” The words 
fell from Clemence’s lips tender, distinct, 
immutable as the laws of right and wrong. 
“You must take the consequences of what 
you’ve done, and through that pain and 
shame you'll get above it to begin again.” 

Julian’s lips, white now as ashes, moved 
stiffly. 

“The consequences?” he whispered. 
‘The consequences, Clemmie ?” 

“The consequences,” she replied, and in 








the ring of her voice, in the clasp with 


which her hands closed over his, was all 
the courage and conviction with which she 
sought to nervehim. ‘ Ab, I don’t know— 
I don’t understand—but are there no 
innocent people who may snffer for your 
fault unless you are there to take it on 
yourself? Besides, how else, dear? How 
can you begin sgain without having made 
amends? How can you free yourself of 
the past without acknowledging what's 
black and bad in it? And if you acknow- 
ledge what’s black and bad, how can you 
hesitate to take its punishment?” 

And as if that struggling life in him 
were growing and stirring under her in- 
fluence, a strange flickering light crept into 
Julian’s face and the struggle in his eyes 
grew into a faint suggestion of victory. 
He paused a moment, his breath coming 
thick and fast, 

“Bat suppose — suppose -it isn’t any 
good?” his voice, tense, hardly audible, 
seemed to catch and strain like that of a 
man at the very crisis of his life. “Sup- 
pose it’s in me and I must-——” 

“Tt isn’t so!” she cried, and as she 
spoke she drew away from him as though 
carried beyond herself, beyond her 
womanly love for him, in that supreme 
declaration of the truth that was her very 
being. “You know it isn’t so! There 
is no ‘must’ except God’s ‘must’ to us 
that we should follow Him. There is no 
power can tear us from His hand unless 
we throw ourselves away by saying that 
His hand is without strength to save us. 
Good and evil lie before every one of us, 
and we must all choose. And nothing 
else is real and living in this life except 
that choice and the end to which it leads 
us ! 

Through all the limitations of the 
phraseology in which her faith was clothed, 
the great truth which makes the mystery 
of humanity, the truth which words can 
only belittle and obscure, which lives not 
in words but in the silent consciousness of 
each man’s soul, rang out, all penetrating 
and all dominating, And as she faced him, 
her eyes shining, her whole face radiated 
and glorified, Julian caught her in his arms 
with a great cry. 

‘“‘T will,” he cried, “Clemence, I choose. 
Help me! I will go back.” 

She yielded to his touch, with a low sob, 
and as they stood clasped in one another's 
arms, a shuddering moan rang through the 
room, and Mrs. Romayne fell heavily 
forward at their feet. 
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CHAPTER XLIV, 


‘‘ WILL she suffer any more?” : 

On the upper landing of the hotel in 
which Falconer had found Julian, Clemence 
was standing, one hand resting on the 
handle of a door which she had just closed 
behind her, looking in the uncertain light 
of a flickering gas-jet into the face of the 
man to whom she spoke, He was a quick, 
capable-looking man, with a brisk, pro- 
fessional manner, evidently a doctor. 
Clemence’s face was pale and tired, as 
though with strain or watching, and her 
low voice shook a little. The doctor was 
drawing on his left-hand glove, and he 
paused to answer her. 

“T should say that she would not,” he 
said. “It is practically over.” He gave 
a keen, rather curious look at Clemence 
and then added: ‘‘ You are alone with 
the lady ?” 

“Yes,” said Clemence simply. 

A long night and a long day had passed— 
twenty-four hours and more—and between 
Mrs. Romayne and the one absorbing 
passion of her life had fallen that solemn 
shadow before which all earthly passions 
pale and fade away; that solemn shadow 
before whose creeping touch not strength 
of will, not love itself, can stand. As she 
fell to the ground before her son she had 
loosed her hold perforce on all the struggle 
and burning resolution which was life to 
her, she had followed the guide whom 
none may resist into that valley through 
which every one must pass, and its mists 
had lifted from her no more, From that 
one long faint she had been brought back 
only to fall into another; in such total 
unconsciousness, which had yielded twice 
to intervals of physical pain terrible to see, 
the long hours had passed. 

And in one of these spaces of blank 
unconsciousness Julian Romayne had seen 
his mother for the last time. The necessity 
for his departure was pressing and relent- 
less. The meeting of the shareholders was 
imminent, and that meeting he must face. 
He had left his mother’s room in the grey 
light of the early morning with a look on 

face which Clemence, the only witness 
of that mute parting, never forgot ; and he 
had gone away with Dennis Falconer to 
make those preparations for his surrender 
of himself to justice which were not to be 
delayed. 

And now the day was drawing to a close. 
The doctor had paid his last visit, and the 
night was drawing on. 


There was a moment's pause after 
Clemence’s words, Then the doctor wished 
her a professional good night, and, as he 
went downstairs, she turned and went 
back into the room. 

It was a small room, the best which the 
hotel cared to place at the disposal of 
sudden illness, but somewhat dingy and ill- 
appointed. The gaslight, shaded from the 
face upon the bed, but shedding a garish 
light upon the rest of the room, touched 
nothing luxurious, nothing which its pre- 
sent occupant could have realised in con- 
nection with herself. Her very rings lying 
upon the dressing-table and flashing under 
the gaslight, seemed to protest against 
such poor surroundings. 

But the figure on the bed lay motionless, 
protesting never more. It lay in blank 
unconsciousness even when Clemence, 
crossing the room, stood for a moment 
looking down, her whole face tender and 
quivering, and then sank gently on her 
knees and pressed her lips, with a womanly 
gesture of infinite pity and reverence, to 
the pale, inanimate hand upon the bed. 
It was over now, practically, as the doctor, 
locking at that waning life from a purely 
physical point of view, had said—all the 
struggle and the dread, all the courage and 
the hope, the valiant ignorance of twenty 
years, And the face upon the pillow was 
the face of the vanquished—the face of one 
whose last vivid consciousness of earthly 
things had been the consciousness of failure. 

For many minutes Clemence knelt there, ° 
all the feeling of her woman’s soul seeming 
to expend itself in that soft, mute pres- 
sure. Then she rose quietly and moved 
across the room to make some final pre- 
paration for the night. That done, she 
came back again to the bedside, and doing 
so she started. The shadowy hands were 
moving feebly upon the counterpane, From 
out the grey, pinched face upon the pillow 
two glazed blue eyes were looking with a 
restless, searching movement as though in 
want of something, They rested upon 
Clemence with no recognition in them ; 
but as her son’s wife drew nearer to her 
quickly and gently, Mrs. Romayne moved 
feebly and tried to turn her head upon 
the pillow, as though moved by some 
vague, indefinite, and far-away sense ef 
dislike and repulsion. Her white lips 
moved unccrtainly as she did so, and 
faint sounds came from between them. 
Clemence bent over her tenderly and tried 
to catch the words; and they grew gradually 
a little clearer. 
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‘My boy!” the faint, uncertain voice 
muttered, ‘‘ my little boy !” 

A great wave of pity and yearning swept 
over Clemence, and she sank once more to 
her knees, fixing her beautifal tender eyes 
on the poor, worn face. Was it of any use 
to speak? Could her voice reach to those 
dim lands where the mother groped for 
her “little boy ” ? 

“ He will come!” she said, 


1” 


“ He will 


come—by-and-by 

As though the voice had roused her 
without penetrating to her brain, Mrs, 
Romayne moved again—that slight, feeble 
movement so eloquent of the extremity of 
weakness. Her eyes turned to Clemence 
with that glance of vague, unrecognising 


e. 

“No,” she said, as though answerin, 
her—‘“‘no, he’s too little.” She paused, 
and again there was that groping move- 
ment of her hands. ‘His letter,” she 
muttered, “his letter! My dear mamma! 
my dear mamma !” 

There was a restless distress in the 
glazed eyes now, and their glance tore 
Clemence’s heart. The feeble hands were 
moving painfully, and as she watched, with 
her tears falling fast in her impotent pity 
and longing to satisfy their craving, some- 
thing in their movements, all unmeaning 
as they seemed at first, penetrated to 
Clemence’s understanding with one of 
those strange flashes of comprehension 
only possible under so tense a strain of 
sympathy. Those nerveless hands were 
feeling for a pocket! In an instant 
Clemence had risen, crossed the room, and 
put her hand into the pocket of the dress 
which Mrs. Romayne had worn. Her 
fingers touched a paper, and she drew it 
out instantly. She saw that it was yellow 
and faded with age, and she moved quickly 
back with it to the bedside. The hands 
and the eyes were still moving, but the 
muttered words were audible no longer, 
and as Clemence put the paper gently 
between the thin fingers, she felt with a 
sudden thrill of awe that they were grow- 
ing cold. 

But the touch seemed to rouse Mrs. 
Romayne once more, Her fingers closed 
on the paper as if instinctively, and the 
restless distress died out of her eyes as 
she tried—vainly—to unfold the paper. 
Clemence put out her hand gently, and 
did the work for which the dying fingers 
had no strength, and on the dying face 
there dawned a pale, shadowy smile. 

“Yes!” she said. “Yes! ‘My dear 





mamma!’ My dear mamma !- Your loving 
—son—Julian !” 

And with her son’s name on her lips, 
Mrs. Romayne left him behind, and passed 
from ignorance to knowledge. 


The trial and conviction of: Julian 
Romayne were a nine days’ wonder in 
society. The people who had most readily 
and carelessly received the widow and son 
of William Romayne, asked one -another 
with the martyred air of those whose 
charity has been abused and their feelings 
for morality outraged, what was to be 
expected after all of the son of such a 
father? The people whose feelings for 
morality had been outraged at the outset 
by Mrs. Romayne’s reappearance in Lon- 
don, and soothed subsequently by. the 
simplicity of the position, observed sagely 
that they had always said so. Both 
parties were unanimous in the assertion 
that the young man’s life was practically 
atanend. He had forfeited his place in 
soclety for ever, 

But Julian himself knew — realised 
gradually and painfully daring the dreary 
years of his punishment; knew witb the 
strength and courage of a manhood 
attaiced through pain, when he went away 
to a new country with his wife and child 
—that his life had just begun. 





FAIRY TALES. 

“ AND so he married the princess, and 
they lived happily ever afterwards.” A 
fairy tale? Yes; why not? Are the 
fairy tales only for the children? Then 
for ever let me be a child. When Mr. 
Howells wrote that all the stories have 
been told, I think he must have meant 
that they already had been told when 
there still were fairies in the land. Is 
that, after all, so very long ago? For, if 
you come to think of it, you will find that 
the germs of all our stories are in the fairy 
tales. We but enshrine them, at the best, 
in what we imagine are fresh caskets; 
and leave the fairies out, 

The story of Jack the Giant-Killéz is 
told over and over again in the uew 
stories, and in the new novels, which, day 
by day, are issuing from all the prosses of 
the world. Only, in the latest versions, 
Jack is not called Jack, and the giants are 
not called giants. Bat they are slaughtered 
all the same. And he of the Beanstalk. 
In varying forms, his tale is being eternally 
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retold. And Little Red Riding Hood, 
this very day I have read her story for 
perhaps about the thousandth time—in a 
book which issued from the press perhaps 
a week ago. There was Red Riding Hood, 
and her Granny, and, above all, there was 
the Wolf, The whole tragic history. True, 
the names were different, and the story 
was told in quite another way. It was a 
case of old friends with new faces. 

So it is with all the fairy tales. They 
are, all of them, always being told again. 
Why should we say they are only for the 
} children ? To do so would seem ungrateful, 
to say the least of it. One might go 
farther. One might venture, without 
much fear of contradiction, upon the state- 
ment that not only are the fairy tales still 
all alive, but the fairies too. Is there a 
man who is willing to affirm that to-day 
there are no fairies in the world? Surely 
that man has never lived. For my part, 
when I put down my pen, and look back 
through the years that have been, I 
seem to be looking back, through a long 
vista, into fairyland. As it were, my 
glance wanders from fairy tale to fairy 
tale. I fancy that, in this matter, I but 
join hands with most men who, as I 
understand the word, have lived. They 
may not be conscious of the fact, but I 
believe that it isso. And it is only when 
childhood has long been passed that they 
begin to realise what an intimate acquaint- 
ance they have had with a great company 
of the fairies. 

Why 


should we attempt to blink the 
fact in literature? Why should no fairy 
tales which are avowedly fairy tales be 
written for the children who have grown 
old? Unless I err, a field of literally 


marvellous fertility for the writer 
remains untilled. A field which shall 
never be tilled by a fool; nor, adequately, 
by any but a manof might. In the tilling 
of this field there would be scope for all 
the talents. Obviously for the master of 
imagination. Yes, and for the student of 
men and of manners; if you will, for the 
moralist too. The workman would have 
opportunity to display, to the very best 
advantage, his gifts of satire and of pathos, 
of farce and of tragedy. 

There has been a run of late upon what 
one might call the bastard imitation of 
the fairy tale. For instance, how often 
has the story of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves recently been retold? The story 
of the hidden treasure, which has been 
found, and, in the finding, almost lost 


again. One need not name names. One 
has only to consider to remember at 
least a dozen recent versions. There is 
this difference between the original and the 
imitations; The imitators, unlike the 
original writer, who had a lordly in- 
difference for trivialities of detail, strain 
every nerve to delete from the story all 
appearance of the supernatural. Ido not 
know why. It has seemed to me, more 
than once, that the attempt has resulted 
in failure, Failure, that is, of the whole 
affair ; of the story, from first to last. 

Why should not the story of Ali Baba 
be applied to to-day? Not toned down, 
but, if anything, toned up instead. Why 
should not some one give us a Monte’ 
Cristo up to date? The fault of Dumas’s 
story is, not only that it is full of contra- 
dictions, but that the writer continually 
departs from his original scheme, He 
sacrifices everything so that his hero may 
be revenged. After all, very little comes 
of the wealth which Monte Cristo found ; 
except that the author apparently never 
looked over his proof-sheets, and it grows 
out of all knowledge of the original 
amount as the book goes on. 

Not long ago, Mr. Andrew Lang, a 
faithful lover of the fairy lore, was giving 
plots away, free, gratis, and for nothing. 
A lesser than Mr, Andrew Lang would 
offer another plot upon precisely the same 
terms. A man chances on a secret store 
—a store which, translated into — 
shillings, and pence, out-Herods Herod ; 
to which that found in the Robbers’ 
Cave could not compare; to which that 
chanced upon by the refugee from the 
Chateau dif was as nothing. There 
should be no bones about the thing ; no 
attempt to ascribe it, as Dr. Conan Doyle 
was attempting to ascribe a similar store 
the other day, to the latest developement 
of science. There would be no allusion to 
compacts with the devil. No; the thing 
would be avowedly, purely and simply, 
a fairy tale up to date. If you like, the 
man might be a clerk in the City, and, 
also if you like, in an instant wondrous 
wealth might come to him out of the air. 

There is the elementary idea, Does it 
offer no opportunity to a novelist—to any 
sort of novelist? Consider in how many 
ways it might be treated. It might be 
treated after the American manner, and 
you might make of your fairy tale a cha- 
racter study. You might show us what an 
effect the sudden accession of wealth had 





upon the man’s individuality; give us a 
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study in psychology. In that case one 
may be excused for hoping that you will 
make your story but a little one. But 
still, you might. On the other hand, 
consider what a romance you might weave 
about the man; what a complication of 
interwoven plots! But, after all, I fear. 
I will be frank. The idea has been with 
me many and many a day. I dare not 
hint at all there might be made of it; at 
all the freshness, and novelty, and pleasur- 
able excitement of which it might be 
made the basis. I feel persuaded that if 
I were to press my hints even a little 
farther, my offer would be accepted. I 
made it in the Spanish sense, In Spain 
your host will offer you anything his house 
contains which you may happen to admire. 
If you take it he will regard you as a 
thief. I never meant that any one should 
use my plot as if it were hisown. Per- 
haps, some day, I may try my hand at it 
myself, I should not like to be accused of 
plagiarism, when, as usual, my story was 
being refused by all the publishers in town. 

Mr. Christie Murray was angry with 
Mr. Howells for saying that all the stories 
have been told. And, in a sense, perhaps 
Mr. Howells was wrong. Bat, dear me, 
how alike they are! Good stories are 


continually coming into the world. Bat 
in theme and in treatment there is an 
almost painful family likeness, even among 
the best of them. They are of the earth, 


earthy. Not a real fairy tale among the 
lot. Is it because these clever authors 
think it is so easy to write a fairy tale? If 
so, the clever men are wrong. I doubt if 
it is possible to write a new fairy tale which 
shall please the children as the old ones 
used todo. Far and away the best fairy 
tales of recent’ years have been those of 
Lewis Carroll, I wonder if the children 
have liked Alice as much as their elders? 
I doubt it. I doubt if a child is capable of 
properly appreciating the exquisite art of 
Lewis Carroll. His art has a subtle flavour, 
is of a peculiar kind. Hans Christian 
Andersen was the last contriver of real 
fairy tales. His fairy tales are fairy tales, 
apart from the writing, Who among us 
could imagine the imaginings of Andersen ? 

Bat it is not for children that I plead 
for fairy tales. It is for the older folks. 
The children have the stories of old; to 
them even the old is new; for us, who 
have passed out of the fairyland of our 
childish days, why are there no fairies? 
Romances, so called, we have in plenty. 
I have no word to say against them, though 





they were twice as many. I fancy that the 
folks who tell us that the world of romance 
is very far distant from the world of 
matter-of-fact, are wrong. We should 
read no romances, reiterate certain of the 
preachers, until one wearies of their itera- 
tion. We are told that they entangle our 
ideas ; that they cause us to mistake the 
false for the true. Were we to listen to 
all the faddists, and to all the crotcheteers, 
there would be nothing read atall. All 
the books that have ever been would be 
placed upon the Index Expurgatorius, 
Read anything and everything, say I. 
Only fools are caught by folly. In any 
case, fools are but fools. Sooner or later, 
whate’er betide, they are sure to make it 
plain, By printed words no sane soul 
ever yet was hurt. As to romances en- 
tangling our ideas, and causing us to mis- 
take falsehood for truth, stuff, dear brethren 
—stuff, and rubbish on to that! But few f 
folks have ideas at all, and those few may 
be trusted to keep them free from tangle. 

Romances, in their way, are very well. 
Bat at times they are not romantic 
enough forme. At times I want to get 
out of this world, right clean away into a 
world beyond ; I want the cap of invisi- 
bility, and the carpet of locomotion. In 
the twinkling of an eye I want to move 
from Fleet Street to Bagdad. Or in the 
same space of time I want Bagdad to come 
to me. I want some one to people the 
Great City of the Maddening Smoke with 
fairies ; I want, under such circumstances, 
to know what sort of city it would be. 

If fairies were to have a hand in the 
affairs of Brown, how would it be with 
Brown? Or if Qaeen Mab were to pay a 
visit to Mrs. Jones, with what sort of eyes | 
would Mrs. Jones look out upon the world 
while such a guest was in her house? | 
Suppose the Merry Elves, Pack and all his 
tribe, were to alight one day in that abode } 
of bliss in the neighbourhood of Capel 
Court, how would the bulls and bears be- 
have? Think of the pranks which the little 
folk might play. With what merry malice 
they might set all the Exchanges of the 
world in an amazing whirl. What rackets 
there would be! Conceive, if you can, 
what might happen if the fairies, in a 
mirthful mood, were to take up their [| 
abode in London for but one single day. 
Will no one tell the tale? If Pack, or 
some such dainty rogue, were to flit about 
the Row for but one hour of a sunny 
summer's day; or, in the small hours, 
were to peep in at the smartest gathering 
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of the season. What “chroniques scan- 
daleuses” would set the world a-tittering ! 

We must all of us know many people on 
whom we should like to have the fairies 
call, Would that good fairies would call 
on all sick and troubled folk; not as 
mere creatures of the imagination, but as 
actual creatures of flesh and blood! We 
have our Sisters of Mercy, who have shown 
the world this many a day that the quality 
which they represent may, indeed, be made 
twice blessed. But, in times of trouble, 
where would even a Sister of Mercy be if 
a fairy were to call? Think of what such 
a visit might be made to mean, Picture, 
as we scribblers like to phrase it, to your- 
selves the scene. The woman—it is to the 
women that the trouble comes oftenest and 
hardest—the woman borne down beneath 
the burden of her woe ; let us each choose 
for ourselves our ideal grief, and have it 
that that particular grief is hers; nothing 
in the world to lighten it. There comes a 
little touch upon her arm. A tiny stranger 
is standing on the table by herside. Pouf! 
She knows not how—but her grief is gone. 

The gratification of three wishes is a 
| favourite theme in fairy tales. You are 
offered three wishes. Whatever you wish 
for you instantly have. What should you 
wish for, were such an offer made to you? 
It seems to me that the chief difficulty 
generally is, that the offer is made so un- 
expectedly. It takes you unawares. You 
are doing something quite commonplace— 
putting your stockings on, or hanging out 
the clothes, or chopping up sticks, or some 
ordinary thing of that kind, and, before 
4 you have the least idea of anything of the 
sort, your fairy godmother is standing at 
your side, and the offer is made. The 
result is that, so to speak, people are 
flabbergasted by the suddenness of the thing, 
| and their wishes are apt to be remarkable 
for their incongruity. 

I wonder what I should wish for if, this 
very instant, my fairy godmother were to 
j appear at my right hand? Let me con- 
sider, It is just as well that one should 
consider the thing in advance, because, 
when the actual moment does arrive, it 
seems that sufficient time for careful con- 
4 sideration never is allowed. Fairy god- 
mothers not only come in a hurry; they 
appear, also, to be in a hurry to get away, 
What would you wish for, out of all the 
potentialities in the whole wide world ? 

Perhaps, after all, it is jast as well that 
one’s choice, when it comes to plain fact 
and hard experience, is hurried. Because, 





the more you consider, the more bewildered 
you are apt to become. I think, in the 
first place, that I should wish for health, 
perfect health, until the moment comes in 
which it is written that I shall die, And 
yet, I do not know—there you are, you see, 
bewilderment already! A healthy animal 
is a selfish animal. When one is in health 
one is apt to resent illness, even when it 
visits those one loves ; to regard it almost 
in the light of a personal offence. No. 
Leave me human; very human, if you 
please. It may seem absurd—surely, in 
many matters, of deliberate choice one 
would be numbered with the fools !—but 
there are those whose sufferings I would 
share; whose sorrows I would make my 
own, always, to the end. I think, there- 
fore, that I should have to modify my 
wish, and to ask for perfect health, not 
only for myself but also for all those who 
are as part and parcel of myself. .And 
yet, again I do not know. I fancy that 
we should become a most superior family. 
I know that the Smiths, who are a robust 
lot, look down with a supercilious air 
upon the Browns whenever any of the 
Browns are ill, The Browns are weaklings. 
They always have a doctor’s bill on hand. 
And to hear the Smiths talking with such 
an air of their never having had a doctor 
in the house, I believe, for five-and-fifty 
years, must be hard upon the Browns. I 
fear that if we could never be il, and 
knew it, in the matter of superciliousness 
and so on we should soon out-Smith the 
Smiths. There are the physical pote 
of the world at large. Oae would scarce. 
desire to be altogether out of touch wi 
them. One might be a cynic, and yet not 
deliberately choose to place oneself out of 
the possibility of feeling sympathy for the 
sufferings of one’s fellow-men. It is 
doubtful if we can sympathise with what 
we cannot share. 

I fancy that my first wish would have to 
take another shape. You see the dangers 
of too much consideration. To try again! 
I would like—yes, I certainly would like 
it, and I say so without the slightest 
hesitation |—-I would like fifty thousand 
pounds a year. At the same time, I should 
like it to come from a legitimate source. 
I should have to tack that on to the wish 
as a sort of codicil. One says it with all 
reverence, but, if one may jadge from the 
records, fairy godmothers appear to be 
rather difficult people to deal with. Iilogical, 
as it were, I should not care to have mine 
take that fifty thousand pounds a year 
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from Jones, Robinson, and Thompson, and, 
perhaps, one or two more besides, and 
beggar them to make me rich. Not that 
I care for either Jones, Robinson, or 
Thompson. Not at all. Quite the other 
way. At the same time, so to speak, one 
would not care to batten on the meats 
which they, very properly, had intended 
for their own consumption. Then, of 
course, there occurs the question—why fifty 
thousand pounds'a year? Why not make 
it a hundred thousand pounds a year at 
once? To-day, fifty thousand pounds a 
year men are nowhere. So they say. I 
speak from theory. I have had not much 
experience in that line myself. But a 
week or two ago I saw it written some- 
where, that, nowadays, a man with only 
fifty thousand pounds a year could scarcely 
be considered rich. While one’s fairy 
godmother was around, it would be a pity 
to spoil the ship for want of a ba’porth 
of tar. We are informed—I do not know 
by whom, but we are informed—that the 
late. Mr. Jay Gould has left behind him 
fifteen hundred thousand pounds a year in 
good hard cash. When my fairy god- 
mother comes in my direction, I shall ask 
her for fifteen hundred thousand pounds a 
year—straight out. 


I don’t know what I should do with 


it if I got it. I really don’t. 
spoil all my scheme of life. 
is sure. I like to live my own life, out 
of the glare. I should never be allowed 
to do it if I were the possessor of fifteen 
hundred thousand poundsa year. Ohdear! 
Oh dear! I should feel bound to spend it, 
How, I have not the faintest notion. I 
do not think that I have one extravagant 
taste — extravagant, that is, in the sense 
of the extravagance which is capable of 
squandering fifteen hundred thousand 
pounds a year. My conscience—it is not 
a sensitive one, but such as it is—would 
forbid me giving it away in lumps, hap- 
hazard. Atleast, think it would. I might 
make an effort, and act against the dictates 
of my conscience. In common with my 
fellows I have done so before, and I might 
again. But I believe that I should feel 
constrained to bestow it only on deserving 
objects. The man who resolves to seek 
personally for deserving objects on whom 
to bestow his benefactions, provides himself 
with more than sufficient occupation 
to last him for the poor remainder of 
his life. Oh dear! Oh dear! 

On the whole, I am inclined after all 
to hope that, when my fairy godmother 


It would 


That thing. 





does come my way, she will take me 
unawares. If I have to think out my three 
wishes in advance and to havethem allready 
for her, cut and dried, I fancy that I shall 
never wish at all, In such a position, the 
man who considers, like the woman who 
hesitates, is lost. If my fairy godmother 
were to come upon me plump, and were 
to take me unawares, and were to offer 
me the proverbial choice, perhaps, on the 
spur of the moment, I might be able to 
tske advantage of her offer, And, if I 
did, a pretty fool I should make of myself, 
nodoubt. All the choosers, in the records, 
have been pretty fools, I should be in 
a large, ifnotin goodcompany. You would 
be wiser than J, or than any of them, no 
doubt. You would choose, and choose 
wisely and well, and never for an instant 
would you regret your choice. I should | 
like to put myself in your place, and see. | 
Only I should reserve to myself the right 
to withdraw from your place when I had 
had enough of it. 

How would it do to keep a fairy in the 
house, whom one might ask for a thing 
whenever one wanted it—a sort of 
Aladdin’s Wonderful Lamp? How charm- 
ing it sounds in theory! In practice, how 
would it work? Man is a finite being. 
His capacity is limited. Satiety soon sets 
in, What a satiated wretch Aladdin must 
have been! He had only to want, to }. 
have, He must have got sick to death 
even of wanting, very soon, A finite 
being possessed of infinite power—can the 
imagination conceive of a fate more 
horrid? It was the most fortunate thing 
which ever happened to him in his life, 
when the magician obtained possession of 
that old lamp in exchange for an article 
which was, at any rate, stated to be brand- 
new. Surely a greater idiot than Aladdin | 
never lived, or he would have been content 
to allow that ill-omened piece of property | 
to play Old Harry with some one else. 
But so sorely was he cursed, that his every 
wish was destined to be gratified, right to 
the nauseously satiating end. The 
the source of all his woes, became his 
again. Alas, poor Aladdin ! 

Then there were those other fairy gifts, 
which, in theory, we most of us know 60 | 
well. For instance, there was that carpet 
of locomotion. I wonder what I should 
do with it if it were mine, I think that I 
should plump myself upon it, and insist 
upon its transporting me, in less than the [| 
twinkling of an eye, to somewhere where 
the sun was shining. Yes, and then? It 
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would be no use to have a carpet of that 
sort unless one used it well, and often. 
To take proper advantage of its exceptional 
qualities would necessitate a considerable 
amount of travelling. I suspect that the 
fact of its possession would soon be felt to 
be an incubus. One would have to be 
always on the go. Relatively, a com- 
mercial traveller might be regarded as being 
rooted to the ground. Then think of the 
perils which its ownership would entail. A 
burglar might break into your house and 
steal, then plant his booty and himself 
upon your carpet, and, with swiftness far 
exceeding that of the electric telegraph, 
vanish into air, Looking at the question 
widely, from a liberal-minded point of 
view, I am conscious of no <n 
desire that the carpet of locomotion shoul 
come my way. 

As for the cap of invisibility, that 
always did seem to me to be a dangerous 
thing to have; more dangerous than 
dynamite. If it were mine, I feel sure 
that I should never dare to put it on my 
head, I hear quite enough of people’s 
candid opinions upon personal topics as it 
is. What I should do if I were present at 
a séance at which I was supposed to be 
absent, and at which the topic of conversa- 
tion happened to be myself, I am unable 
to imagine. Only I am persuaded that 
there would be unpleasantness all round. 
The cap of invisibility would only enable 
one to play the spy. It is not clear what 
net advantage would be gained by that. 
We are, most of us, blindworms, We do 
not see much. Yet, not seldom, we see 
too much for our own happiness. Rather 
than be destined to see and to hear all 
that might be seen and heard, it would be 
better for a good many of us to die. 

That wonderful spyglass which enabled 
one, while seated at one’s own fireside, 
to see anything, anywhere, was not one 
whit more desirable a possession than the 
cap of invisibility. If you recall all, or 
any, of the wonder-working trifles which 
are mentioned in the chronicles of the 
days of the fairies, if you reason them out, 
you will find, at the very least, that one 
is just as well without them. There is this 
to be noted. In the chronicles, as they have 
been handed down to us, the owners of 
the marvels only used them for certain 
definite purposes; and, having used 
them for those definite purposes, they 
Fae to have used them for nothing 
alse. There was an end of them, as it 


were. Sometimes, we are gravely in- 





formed, they were placed in museums— 
Caliphs’ museums, and similar equivalents 
for our marine stores—and preserved as 
curiosities, Nowadays, we should change 
all that. The modern man who became 
the possessor of the cap of invisibility 
would feel bound; not only to use it for 
certain definite purposes, but to keep on 
using it. Bound! Yes, to the bitter end. 
That is human nature, as we know it in 
the agregar of grace. And that is 
where the mischief would come in, 

We are not only entitled to love fairy 
tales, without being requested, therefore, to 
take the lowest seat ; but I do think that 
there is cause to wonder why no fairy 
tales are being told to-day. Not in 
burlesque fashion, but gravely, as of old. 
Why, for instance, should not some one 
give us a serious study of a modern man 
who becomes possessed, say, of the cap of 
invisibility? What a romance might be 
built upon that one possession! Does no 
one see it? Not a novelist of them all? 
If no one has eyes with which to see, it 
really must be because they are lacking in 
what, I have seen it written somewhere, 
should be the novelist’s chiefest attribute 
—the power of making the impossible 
appear the real. Perhaps, some day, a 
great story-teller shall arise who, at least 
while he continues to hold us in the 
thrall of his magic, shall have the power 
to make us believe in the wonderful tale 
which he shall weave, even about what 
may seem—to those whose imaginations 
are a-lacking—to be the impossible central 
motive of the cap of invisibility. 





THE QUESTION. 

Deak, do you quite forget? The soft sweet light 
Creeps through the stillness of the southern night ; 
The wavelets whisper on the golden sand, 
The scented breeze comes sighing from the land ; 
The white stars burn in the great purple arch ; 
And yet it is the very night in March, 
When to the thunder of the northern shore, 
While the wild waves broke in with crash and roar, 
Beside the dying fire we pledged the vow 
That is—ah, well !—discreetly buried now. 
All day I’ve watched the sunshine dazzling down 
On the pine woods above the fishing town ; 
Spoken and smiled, exchanging careless greetings, 

ith those who never knew of those old meetings 
In the deep chines between each sandy hill, 
While the winds swept above us, fierce and shrill ; 
Little we recked, we two, of dark grey weather, 
So we might dream our golden hopes together ! 


Now many a lengthening — between us lies, 


We read no more in one another’s eyes 
Omen or promise ; the keen English life 
Whirls you along in its impetuous strife ; 
Fight on, oh gallant heart! while far away, 
On the soft shores of the fair foreign bay, 

I watch the sun in southern glory set, 
And sometimes ask my heart, ‘* Does he forget ?” 
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AT CROSS PURPOSES. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


Ir was all Celia’s fault. 

If it hadn’t been for her it would never 
have occurred to me to quarrel with Jack ; 
it would never have occurred to me that 
apy quarrel was necessary to prove the 
strength of his love; I should have taken 
it for granted, and been happy still. 

I detest Celia ! 

We were so happy till she came to stay 
with Jack’s people, and told me I was 
spoiling him. Of course it was no business 
of hers if I were, she admitted that; but 
she was so fond of me that she felt she 
must speak, being older and more ex- 
perienced than I, and implore me to 
remember that it wasn’t only my lover 
I was spoiling, but my future husband ; 
and if I let him have his own way in 
everything now, I should never be able to 
have mine by-and-by when we were 
married, She spoke so seriously about it 
that I couldn’t help being a little impressed, 
though of course I didn’t let her know 
that; and I wouldn’t have told her for the 
world that I intended to act on her advice 
the very first opportunity that offered. 
For it was one thing to quarrel privately 
with Jack, but quite another to tell Celia 
that I was going to do it, and take her into 
my confidence against him. 

So Jack and I quarrelled at the Hornes’ 
dance last night. 

I hardly know what it was about in the 
first instance, but it grew and grew till it 
seemed to me there was nothing we 
weren't quarrelling about; and Jack was 
soon terribly in earnest. Though we had 
been engaged for three weeks, I’d no idea 
he had it in him to be so angry; and of 
course I lost my head, and got angry, too 
—really angry—and said horrid things ; 
and—and—I told him our engagement 
was broken off, and there must be an end 
of everything between us; and—and— 
Jack took me at my word. I never 
thought of his doing that. 

“As you please,” he said, speaking 
quite quietly all of a sudden. We were in 
the conservatory, and the dance-music in 
the drawing-room must have drowned the 
sound of our voices half-a-dozen yards 
away. ‘You wish our engagement to 
end, Maud? So beit. Your letters shall 
be returned to you te-morrow, and I will 
at once leave you free to resume your 
flirtation with Frank Horne,” 





“ Bat—Jack——” : 

His face was set and white. He never 
even looked at me. The music ceased. 
Celia and several other dancers strolled 
into the conservatory, and Jack left me. 

Yes, he went away and danced with 
other girls; and he never spoke one word 
to me, or came near me again the whole 
evening. 

Of course I danced too—what else could 
I do under the circumstances? I danced 
with Frank Horne, and I flirted with him 
a littlek—not as Jack flirted with Molly, 
and Kate, and Celia, and half-a-dozen 
more—but just enough to show him that 
I could amuse myself very well without 
him, and that I wasn’t taking our quarrel 
to heart. 

I was acting a lie, and I did it very 
creditably. 

Yea, Jack and I have quarrelled, and it 
is all Celia’s fault, 

Oar engagement is broken off—we have 
said that it is not to be an engagement any 
more—and now—— 

Oh, how miserable I am 

It is a dull November afternoon, and 
mamma has gone out, so I sit alone in the 
fire-lit drawing-room, and think over all 
that happened last night, and wonder what 
Jack’s next move will be. Surely—surely, 
he cannot mean—— 

He has not returned my letters yet; 
surely that is a hopeful sign. 

I am still wearing the ring he gave me. 
I suppose if he returns my letters, I shall 
have to—— 

No—no, I can’c part with it. He could 
not be so cruel, so unreasonable, 

His letters, too. Must I give them up? 
I turn them over in my hand—such a little 
bundle of them as there is, and so very 
hard to read till one learns to know the 
writing, or to love the writer, which is it 
—and remember the pleasure with which 
I first received them, and the pride with 
which I have often pored over them since. 
I pore over them now, straining my eyes 
to decipher the well-known characters in 
the flickering firelight. Dear Jack, what 
a vile hand he writes, and how very nicely 
he expresses—— 

Hark! some one is crossing the hall. 
Surely Jane won’t be so foolish as to show 
any one in here now. 

In another moment “Mr, Drayton” is 
announced, and Jack himself stands before 
me. 


“Jack!” I start to my feet, and all 
those treasured documents fall, rustling, to 
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the floor, but I never think of them. Who 
thinks of love-letters in the presence of the 
writer? Jack is here, my Jack, and—— 

Bat is he indeed my Jack? 

The first glance at his face recalls me to 
myself, and reminds me that he is no 
longer my Jack, or Jack at all to me. I 
told him I wished our engagement to end, 
and he remembers it evidently, though I 
for one brief moment have forgotten. Oh, 
Jack—Jack ! 

He waits til the servant has left the 
room, then takes a small packet from the 
breast-pocket of his coat, and turns to me. 

‘This must be my apology for disturbing 
you,” he says very formally. “I thought 
I had better bring it myself in case of 
accidents.” 

For me ?” I speak vaguely, and without 
offering to take it. I want to gain time. 

* Yes—your letters. I have no right to 
them now.” 

‘‘How—how beautifully you have packed 
them |” 

He turns away with an impatient gesture, 
and lays them on the table. . 

“IT need not detain you any longer, now 
my errand is done,” he says quietly, 

“ Bat—there is something else. Qh, 
you forget!” as he looks at me question- 
j ingly. ‘You have returned my letters 
promptly enough—how can I thank you 
for such promptness ?— but you forget 
your own. As you say,I have no right to 
them now.” 

“You wish me to take them? Very 
well,” 

But I do not wish him to take them ; 
auything but that! I want to postpone 
the moment of parting ; that is all. 

“Will you be good enough to fetch 
them?” 

“They are here, on the floor, “Will 
yom be good enough to help me pick them 
up ” 

He does so without a word. Together 
we stoop to collect them; together we 
j lay them on the table. Together for the 
last time ! ' 

I bring paper and string, and proceed to 

; pack them up; while he watches me in 
4 silence, 
7] “I fear this will not be such a neat 
parcel as yours,” I say, speaking as 
steadily as I can, and bending over the 
table to hide my troubled face. “ You 
know I’m never good at this sort of 
thing.” 

“I know,” shortly. 

“T can’t do it!” and a great tear 





splashes on the packet. 
but——_” 

“Don’t bother about it,” and he lays 
his hand on mine suddenly. ‘‘No need 
for such a fuss. Give them to me as they 
are.” 

“What are you going to do with 


** I'm very sorry, 


them?” as he takes them from my 


trembling hands. 

“ Put them in the fire!” and he turns 
to do 20. 

“No, no, no!” I cry, springing forward, 
and laying a detaining hand on his arm, 
* Oh ; don’t, Jack!” 

“Why not?” pausing. ‘‘You don’t 
want them, and I'm gure I don’t.” 

“TI do! Please give them back to 
me!” 

‘What for?” 

“To keep! To remind me—— 

“ Of my folly +” 

“Of my own, I——” 

“Your folly is over and dona with! 
Our engagement is broken off!” he says 
moodily. ‘Better forget it ever existed.” 

“TI cannot do that!” with an irre- 


“T am waiting for 


pressible little sob. 
those letters.” 

“Take them, then,” and he throws 
them down on the table. ‘“ Keep them to 
compare with Horae’s, if you like. I 
don’t care |” ' 

‘How can you insult me so? What 
right have you to think me so mean, 80 
heartless?” I cry indignantly. “And 
you cared for me once—or pretended to!” 

“T did care; I care now, though I 
know I’m only a fool for my pains!” 
bitterly. ‘Heartless, do you say? How 
can I help thinking you heartless after 
your conduct last night ?” . 

* My conduct? And what of yours? 
If I danced with Frank, and—yes, flirted 
with him a little; you were flirting all 
the .time with Celia, and Molly, and— 


oh, there wasn’t a girl in the room that | 


you didn’t flirt with! You know there 
wasn't!” . i. 

“Yes; and you should know that the 
is safety in numbers,” he retorts, fixing 
his dark eyes on mine reproachfally. 
* But you, Maud, you flirted with Frank 
all the time ; and with no one but Frank. 
A very different thing.” 

‘And what was I to do when you 
deserted me? Sit still and look miser- 
able? Thanks, no! Really, you are 
unreasonable.” ; 

“You forget that I did not desert you, 
as you call it, till after you hed given me 
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to understand that I wasn’t wanted. You 
told me to go, and I went.” 

“You did—on the instant!” 

“And you blame me for that now! Did 
you not mean me to take you at your 
word ?” 

I look at him as he stands, very tall and 
erect, on the other side of the fireplace, his 
brown eyes, with a certain defiance in them, 
wa me intently, and I feel thankful 
that at least we are not going to part in 
silence. His love may not be strong enough 
to stand the test of our quarrel, but still— 
he loves me. Oh, if only——! 

“Did you not mean me to take you at 
your word?” he repeats. 

“ Not like that,” slowly. ‘‘ You went— 
oh, yes—as if you were glad to go. I dare 
say you were, but you needn’t have betrayed 
your feelings quite so plainly.” 

“*T haven’t the smallest intention of be- 
traying my feelings for your gratification,” 
he says, with some warmth. ‘You have 
treated me shamefully, but I see little use 
in discussing it now. I don’t want to re- 
proach you for jilting me. You've done it, 
and that’s enough.” 

“Jilting you! Ob, Jack!” 

“Call it what you please,” and he turns 
away wearily. ‘We won't quarrel about 
that. Celia was right, I see,” 

“Celia?” 

“Yes, she said it would only make matters 
— if I saw you. I didn’t believe her, 

tei.” 

“Celia tried to stop your coming ¢” 

“Tf you like to put it in that way, yes,” 
with a look of surprise. ‘But I thought I 
ought to bring those letters myself, so I 
came,” 

“From a bitter sense of duty ; I under- 
stand,” " 

“Not altogether that.” He hesitates a 
moment, and then adds quickly: “I may 
as well tell you all since I am here, I 
thought—that is, I hoped—there might 
have been some misunderstanding, and you 
have said more than you really meant. It 
all seems so sudden to me, you know, for I 
had not grown tired of our engagement, 
whatever you may have done. But since 
you evidently wish to quarrel with me, I 
won’t stand in your way. You might have 
trusted me, though, as you have trusted 
Celia.” 

Celia‘again! I begin to hate the sound 
of her name ! 

“Celia seems to have been unwarrant- 
ably busy with my affairs,” I say coldly, 
“I don’t know, of course, what she may, 





or may not, have told you; but this I do 
know, that I have never trusted her, and 
that I trust her less than ever now.” 

“ You are ungrateful, surely. She tried 
to spare you this interview.” 

“Had it not been for her, it would 
never have been necessary. But go to her, 
since you'd rather take her word than 
mine,” passionately. ‘Go to her, and tell 
her that she has succeeded, thanks to my 
folly and your——” 

I break off, unable to speak for the 
rising sobs that choke my utterance, and 
turn away abruptly to the window. 

“ Succeeded # Celia?” he repeats, more 
to himself than to me, ‘ Maud, what is 
the meaning of all this? Is it possible 
that Celia misunderstood——” 

“She misunderstood nothing.” I speak 
in a dull, expressionless way, and without 
turning round, “ She is far too clever for 
that. It is you who misunderstand, 
and I.” 

“What have I misunderstood? Oh; if 
you won't tell me I must go to Celia 
and——” - 

‘Yes, go to her. 
here for?” 

* Nothing now,” and he walks to the 
door. In another moment he will be 
gone. 

Can I let him go like this? No, a thou- 
sand times, no, 

“ Wait,” and I turn impulsively ; “ you 
—you have forgotten something.” 

“Havel? And what?” 

*Yourring. I have no right to it now, 
as you say.” 

“TI never said so, but-——” he checks 
himself. ‘Give it to me, then.” 

“Come and take it.” 

I cavnot, I will not take it off. I try in 
a feeble, purposeless sort of way, conscious 
that his eyes are upon me all the time. 
Then I desist and look at him, laughing 
nervously, 

“T can’t do it, Jack ; if you want it you 
must take it off for yourself,” and I hold 
out my hand. 

He takes it in silence, but he makes no 
effort to remove the ring. Instead of that 
he looks at me for a moment and shakes 
his head. 

* No, dear, I don’t want it. If it is to 
come off at all you must take it.” 

It seems almost a pity, doesn’t it?” I 
say softly, and my voice is scarcely so 
steady as it might be. He makes no reply, 
but passes his arm round my waist and his 
hold on my hand tightens, 


What are you staying 
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“Dye got used to it, you see, and Ishould 
miss it. May I keep it, Jack ?” 

“ On one condition.” 

*t And that is——?” 

“ That you keep me too.” 

“ Oh, Jack, how gladly !” 

He is my Jack once more, and I tell 
him all, my head on his shoulder. 

Our quarrel is over, and we both detest 
Celia. She can never come between us 


any more. 





THE BRECKNOCK BEACONS, 

THE Brecknock Beacons are notable 
peaks in a land that has no lack of 
mountains, If they were in England, 
they would long ago have acquired high 
fame for their picturesqueness. But they 
are in Wales; they are hedged around 
with other mountain masses; and they 
are approached by no very admirable 
service of trains. These things are a bar 
to their celebrity. The bar deserves to be 
weakened as much as possible. 

From the little grey town of, Brecon 
the Beacons stand forth superbly. There 
is a foreground of meadows and well- 
cultivated fields, watered by the Usk, 
which draws its silver thread through 
their midst ; thence the mountains spring 
boldly, and over them the three angular 
summits rear their bald red heads with 
an effectiveness that leaves little to the 
imagination. It is not here as in Dart- 
moor, where the plough has gained the 
upper hand over Nature, A slight 
 chevaux-de-frise” of coppices on the 
slopes, and wire-enclosed pastures exist in 
places, There are also collie dogs, some- 
times curious about the texture of strange 
trousers. Otherwise, it is easy to pass 
from the zone of farms to the zone of 
untrammelled mountains. It is not so 
easy to gain the topmost crag of Pen-y-Fan, 
the highest point of the Beacons. The 
gradient in places is severe, and provoca- 
tive of panting. This is especially so at 
the summit. But perseverance meets with 
its due reward in a broad’ view that 
credits Pen-y-Fan with all its two thousand 
ge and ten feet above the sea- 
eve 

The characteristic feature of the Beacons, 
after their boldness, is their colour. On 
their steeper faces they are blood-red—or, 


to be strictly truthial, sandstone red. | se 


From their lower parts this colour shows 
most impressively. You see a series of 





four or five glowing precipices. They are 
very real precipices too, The north- 
eastern escarpment of Pen-y-Fan falls 
several hundred feet at an angle of sixty 
or seventy degrees, and its neighbour f 
peaks have similar cliffs, You can see 
nothing finer of its kind in our island ; § 
but to appreciate these red faces you must § 
get near to them. From Brecon and else- 
where on a fine day their predominating 
colour is an indefinite grey; and in dark 
weather all is black and fearsome. It is f 

uite worth while to risk one’s calves with } 
the sheep-dogs to get even but on com- 
prehending terms with the Beacons, 

The lanes of the lowlands that lead up 


to the flanks of the mountains are charm- § 


ing specimens of the English lane at its 
best. They are narrow and high-hedged, 
in places arched over by trees, and in the 
early summer an astonishing variety of 
bird-music sounds upon all sides. The 
hedge undergrowth is bright with ferns | 
and mosses, and all the common wild f 
flowers assert themselves, Wild roses, 
honeysuckle, and foxgloves are very 
much to the front, and the errant sprays F 
of dog-rose make delightful frames for the 
mountain masses beyond, 

From the lanes we pass to the wilder 
meadows, still studded with gorse and um- 
brageous hawthorns, Orchids grow in § 
these moist, warm lands. The bleating of 
sheep and lambs is constant here—varied 
towards evening by the stentorian in- 
structions of the shepherd, and the sheep- 
dog’s short, sharp, responsive barks, The 
swelling bulk of the mountains begins 
with the meadows, and you ascend toil- 
somely, the wind buffeting your cheek 
more and more heartily every minute, It 
is a racy air, this of the Beacons. Central 
Wales is so pervaded with mountains, that 
no matter from what direction the wind 


blows it has had little intercourse with the fF 
‘plains ere coming to the Beacons, South 


only is there any hazard of pollution, 
Here are the furnaces and mines of the 
great Merthyr district; you do not see 
signs of them, however, until you are on 
Pen-y-Fan’s summit. If the shock they 
cause is insupportable, you have then only 
to turn east, west, or north for the 
antidote. It is rather hard, nevertheless, 
not to admire the human energy which 
has tackled nature here so mercilessly, at 
such a considerable elevation above the 


a, 
It is but a short ramble from the sum- 
mit of one Beacon to the other summits, 
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The easterly points are the best worth 
attention for their thrills. Oae or two 
people have come to an end from these 
edges, Their imprudence, of course, has 
been the death of them ; but after gazing 
for awhile at these walls of gory red, 
something of fatal fascination seems to get 
hold even of the man who has no particular 
desire to write the word “Finis” to his life. 
The gloom of the hollows between the 
mountains is also alluring in its own ugly 
way. If this sort of infatuation begins, it 
is as well to fight it promptly by stirring 
about. Whisky is regarded an excellent 
specific against such mania; and if the 
whisky needs to be adulterated, you may 
find jast below Pen-y-Fan, to the west, two 
ice-cold springs, which here give the River 
Taff a start towards the ses. There is 
further the view, which ought to be a 
strong distraction. Looking north, east, 
and west the prospect is extraordinarily 
mountainous. The town of Brecon nestles 
in its hollow ; but no other town is visible. 
Thousands of green and brown enclosures 
indicate the agricultural wealth of this 
part of Wales, and one dim line above 
another mark also the different ranges 
which are so many pencillings of shading 
on the map. The Black Mountains, east, 


are the most conspicuous of these masses, 


They differ much from the Beacons. The 
latter have strong, separate individuality. 
The Black Mountains, however, form long, 
level plateaux, and do not drop to the 
valleys abruptly. 

It is advisable after ascending Pen-y- 
Fan to tarry in Brecon for a day or two, 
so as to become quite familiarised with the 
extent as well as the near presentment of 
the mountains. The town is far from a 
bad little place, though torpid to a degree, 
It contains a priory church that would not 
disgrace one of the newer cathedral cities ; 
some fragments of a castlé; and an old- 
fashioned hotel which incorporates these 
fragments in its grounds, and in which 
you may see enough old-fashioned silver 
to excite the envy of a new-fashioned 
millionaire. They talk English in Brecon, 
which is great gain for an Englishman. 
There is further the River Usk, spanned 
by an old bridge, and with a slip of a 
modern promenade made on its northern 
bank, Fishing may be enjoyed here 
gratis, though in droughty days not much 
can be expected of a mountain stream, 
comparatively so near its source, By 
hook or by crook, though, they will get 
you trout for breakfast at the hotel; and 





you may do much worse than eat your 
trout as some do in Brecknockshire, with 
fried bacon. In historical and antiquarian 
matters Brecon is rather more than an 
average town. Mrs, Siddons was born 
here in 1755, the house of her nativity 
being now acommonplace tavern. Brecon’s 
situation is both romantic and healthy, 
Though it lies in a hole, it is yet some 
four hundred feet above the Atlantic's 
level. 

A few miles east of Brecon is the lake 
of Safaddap, known more generally as the 
Llangorse water. Thir, too, should be 
visited for its outlook towards the Beacons. 
It is a pretty reedy pool, having like other 
lakes traditions of mammoth pike and 
perch to lure the angler to spend many 
placid dayson its shining surface. Its shores 
are charming—green wooded meadows 
sloping gently to the water, and a spacious 
reach of commonland belongingto Liangorse 
village and giving the villagers access to 
the lake. On this common you may see 
cattle and horses grazing, and at holiday 
times, groups of picnickers from the coal 
and irom districts to the south who have 
come hither in waggonettes. Here, too, 
you may meet with an accredited boat- 
owner who will be happy to take you upon 
the water and assure you that the sport 
you will have will surprise you. 

Llangorse village itself nestles amid trees 
on the north side of the lake, It is not 
a fashionable pleasure resort. Its hotels 
are mere village inne, apt to become very 
noisy in the evening, when the thirsty 


-Welshmen assemble over their cups and 


breed arguments which they discuss to the 
end clamorously, after the Celtic mode, 
In the white road outside the village 
children caper and shout, or chase the 
ducks and geese which try periodically 
to stroll from the little brook into the 
highway in search of more life than the 
dwindled watercourse affords them. There 
is a church at Llangorse and there are two 
or three chapels ; the former old of founda- 
tion, the latter new and ugly, like their 
brethren elsewhere in the Principality, 
Any of the Llangorse boys will be charmed 
to take you up the church tower, whereby 
you come to a level with the tops of the 
trees around you. Bat you do not greatly 
extend your horizon by the ascent. The 
Beacons in their majesty are still the 
dominant features of your landscape. And 
afterwards you must not grumble if a 
gentle-faced but imperative little damsel 
meets you in the aisle and tells you she 
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is requested by the vicar to draw your 
attention to a money-box in which you are 
to put a silver piece or two for the church 
restoration fand. Strangers in Scotch 
tweeds cannot be allowed to pass unre- 
quisitioned in little Llangorse. 

There is a veteran fisherman in the 
village with whom the angler may, to his 
profit, make acquaintance. He is not a 
Welshman, but he has exiled himself in 
Llangorse for three or four decades. 
There is no mistaking him. He strolls 
about the village in dark brown velveteens 
and blue homespun stockings, conscious 
that, sooner or later, the enthusiastic 
angler must seek his society. Old Amor, 
as his name is, has a reputation as a shot 
and a fisherman- which transcends poor 
little Liangorse. But though born in 
Devon, which still holds his affections, he 
lives on in Llangorse, respected by the 
Welshmen if not greatly respecting his 
neighbours in his turn. He lives alone in 
a white cottage. A widower these many 
years, he has become something of a 
misogyne; and as he baits your line a- 
fresh for perch, or knocks on the head the 
six-pound pike you have just landed so 
deftly —thanks to his capable instructions— 
he tells you how he proposes to continue 


living alone for the rest of his days. 
Though well past three-score and ten, he 
is hale and sinewy to a marvel, and would, 
if he wished, readily meet with another 


wife. For he is not only a handsome old 
man and strong, but reputed very well-to- 
do, There never was a man giving fairer 
promise of growing into a centenarian. If 
he could have his will, I expect he would 
choose to die suddenly some day thirty 
years hence in his boat on the lake on a 
good fishing day, with the Beacons to the 
south-west, softly mottled with grey cloud 
shadows, and just after having taken that 
leviathan pike which he has so often 
hooked, and which has always hitherto 
eluded him. 

There are legends about Liangorse Lake 
or Liyn Safaddan. It will do no harm 
to recount the most significant of them. 

Ages ago there lived a wealthy and 
attractive lady who was mistress of the 
water and its verdant surroundings, A 
poor young man sought her hand and was 
promptly rejected for his poverty. This 
rejection set the suitor thinking how he 
could improve his worldly station. He 
chose a bad method—nothing less than 
highway robbery and murder. The man 
he murdered must have been a purveyor 





for one of the district princes, for the 
fruits of the crime sufficed, at one stroke, 
to make the murderer opulent. Be that 
as it may, the youth now sped to the lady 
of Llyn Safaddan and showed his treasures 
But the lady was curious about the change 
in his affairs, and insisted on knowing 
this and that about him. Whereupon he ° 
confessed all to her. This great proof of 
his love won her heart, but she enjoined 
the young rascal first to make his peace 
with the spirit of the murdered man. At 
the graveside a voice was heard crying : 
“Is there no vengeance for innocent 
blood?” An answer also was heard : 
“‘Not until the ninth generation.” Then 
the lady of Llyn Safaddan was satisfied 
and took the murderer for husband. By 
some strange means the wedded pair lived 
on and on until they saw their children 
and children’s children to the ninth 
generation. Then they thought they might 
mock at the judgement from the grave, 
and prepared a banquet for the purpose. 
Bat suddenly, when the cups were passing 
at their freest, there came an earthquake, 
and the old folks and the young folks all 
alike disappeared. You may, it is said, 
see the weathercock of their church in the 
depths of the lake, Times are, too, when 
the very bells of the submerged church 
are to be heard ringing. But it must 
have been a very low church, for the lake 
is not generally deep ; its weeds, too, have 
absorbed many a fish-hook. This tale is 
told in one of the Harleian manuscripts, 
and is as true, doubtless, as most Welsh 
legends. 

It is difficult to believe anything against 
the character of Llyn Safaddan on a placid 
summer day, when the glassy surface of 
the lake is ruffled only by impetuous guate, 
hungry fish, and thirsty swallows. But 
with low clouds on Mynydd Llangorse to 
the east, with the Beacons black under the 
like incubi, and with whistling, stormy } 
winds howling across the lake, this looks 
steeped in “dire calamity.” However, if 
the pike are taking under these latter con- 
ditions, the angler will still laugh Safaddan’s 
grisly tales to scorn. Old Amor, too, will 
not smoke one pipe the less at such a time. 
If the wraiths of Llyn Safaddan are of a 
proud and vengeful kind, they must feel 
much out of humour with this old Devonian 
and his contempt for them. 

Llyn Safaddan lies in the valley be- 
tween the Beaconsand the Black Mountains. | 
From Liangorse you may gain either heights 
in a few hours. As a holiday resort, there- 
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fore, this little village must mot be 
despised. 

Bat for the Beacons no place is better 
| than Brecon town. Three or four days here, 
| especially if you have a bedroom the 
‘| windows of which look straight at the 
} mountains, will imprint Pen-y-Fan —i.e., 
“the highest head”—and his neighbour 
peaks fast in your mind. It is the kind of 
impression that: does one good, 

There are several bizarre epitaphs in 
Brecon Priory churchyard. One on a 


carpenter and his son, a butcher, may be 
reproduced : 


O earth of earth, observe this well, 

That earth in earth was doomed to dwell, 
Then earth in earth to dust remain, 

That earth in earth must rise again. 


] I have just given this verse to my little 

boy, with a request that he will parse it 
forme. After much ploughing of fingers 
in his hair and divers exclamations, the lad 
has rebelled utterly against the task—he 
believes it to be unparsable, I am not 
sure that he is not right. However, to this 
] epitaph a line or two might well be added on 
the advisability of that very concrete form 
of “ earth in ‘earth ”—to wit, the tourist— 
seeing, for his remembrance’s sake, as many 
as possible of the pretty places of “earth 
on earth,” ere he becomes “earth under 
The Brecon Beacons ought to be 
included in the list. 





“A RED-FACED NIXON.” 


READERS of the ‘' Pickwick Papers” will 
] remember the expression rather disrespect- 
4 fully used by Mr. Samuel Weller to his 
4 father, Mr. Tony Weller: “ You've been 

rophecying away, very fine, like a red-faced 

ixon,” and also Sam’s reply to his father’s 
query as to Nixon’s identity: “This here 
gen’l'm’n was a prophet.” Perhaps a few 
particulars regarding the “prophet” in 
question may not be uninteresting to the 
general reader. 

John, or Jonathan, Nixon, the father 
of the prophet, was an agriculturist, who 
4 bad a lease of a farm called “ Bark,” or 
“Bridge House,” in the parish of Over, 
near New Church, Delamere, Cheshire ; 
and there Robert Nixon, the prophet, was 
born on Whit Sunday, 1467, in the reign 
of Edward the Fourth. From his infancy 
the future prophet was remarkable for his 
natural stupidity and astonishing ignorance. 

Tt was only with the greatest difficulty that 





‘his parents could instruct him how to drive | 


a horse or tend the cattle. 

The parents, at their death, left the 
farm, and the care of their son Robert, to 
the future prophet’s elder brother; and 
Robert’s first prophecy was not long in 
being made and fulfilled. As he was 
driving a team one day, whilst his brother’s 
servant-man was g the plough, 
Robert pricked one of the oxen 80 very 
cruelly with the goad, that the man 
threatened to report the matter to his 
master. On this Nixon said, ‘‘The ox 
will not be my brother’s three days hence.” 
This happened accordingly, for, there 
being a death in the family, the lord of 
the manor claimed the ox in question as 
a ‘‘herriot,” or acknowledgement, which, 
by the tenure of some estates, was due to 
every new lord of the manor. 

Daring his residence on this farm, 
Nixon was very reserved, and seldom 
spoke. When he did so, his voice was 
so harsh and rough that it was difficult to 
hear properly what he intended to say. 

About this time, the Abbot of Vale 
Royal having displeased Nixon, the latter 
said, in an angry tone: “ When'you the 


+harrow come on high, soon a raven’s nest 


will be.” This was fulfilled in the person 
of the last Abbot of that place, whose 
name was Harrow, and who was summoned 
before Sir Thomas Holcroft, and put to 
death for denying the supremacy of King 
Henry the Eighth. It is a curious fact that 
Sir Thomas Holcroft and his heirs bore a 
raven as their crest. 

Another prophecy of Nixon’s was that 
‘Norton and Vale Royal Abbeys should 
meet at Octon Bridge,” a prediction at the 
time looked upon as impossible of fulfil- 
ment, These two Abbeys were, however, | 
pulled down, and the stones used for 
building the bridge in question. : 

Nixon also foretold the Reformation in 
the following lines : 


A time shall come when priests and monks 
Shall have no churches nor houses, 

And places where images stood 

Lined letters shall be good, 

English books thro’ churches are spread, 
There shall be no holy bread, 

What rendered Nixon most famous as a 
prophet, however, was that immediately 
before the battle of Bosworth Field was 
fought between Richard the Third and 
Henry the Seventh, he suddenly stopped 
his team, and, with his whip pointing from 
one hand to the other, cried aloud : “‘ Now 
Richard, now Harry,” several times, until 
at last he shouted, “ Now, Harry, get over 
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that ditch and you gain the day.” The 
proclamation of Henry as King of England 
was brought to the farm, on the: following 
day, by one of the special messengers 
despatched from Bosworth Field, This 
messenger, on his return to the army, 
related the prediction of the King’s success 


which had been made by Nixon, and King 


Henry, one of the wisest princes of his 
time, not being willing to be deceived, nor 
yet to doubt the dispensation of Provi- 
dence, even by the mouth of a fool, sent 
the same messenger back to find Nixon, 
and bring him beforehim. At the moment 
the King gave this order, Nixon was in 
the town of Over, about which he ran like 
a madman, declaring that the King had 
sent for him, and that he must go to Court, 
and there be “ clemmed ”—that is, starved 
to death. This declaration occasioned a 
great deal of laughter in the town,. as it 
was considered to be the height of absurdity 
to suppose that the King would send for 
such a dirty, drivelling person as Nixon. 
Great, therefore, was the surprise when, a 
| few days later, the King’s messenger 
arrived in town in search of the prophet. 
Nixon, who was acting as turnspit in his 
brother’s house at the time, cried out, just 
before the arrival of the messenger: ‘‘ He 
is coming, he is now on the road for me,” 
The astonishment of the brother and his 
family may -be imagined, when the 
messenger arrived and demanded Nixon 
in the King’s name. The prophet was at 
once handed over to the messenger, and 
hurried away by him, loudly lamenting 
that he was going to Court to be starved. 


On his arrival, the King, being desirous‘ 


of testing Nixon’s powers, hid a valuable 
ring which he was in the habit of wearing, 
and caused strict enquiry and search to be 
made for it throughout the palace. He 
then sent for Nixon, told him of the loss, 
and asked his assistance in finding the 
ring. Nixon’s only answer was to quote 
the old proverb, “‘ He who hides can fiad.” 
On this, 'the King declared that he had 
only put the question to the prophet to 
try him, and gave orders that Nixon was 
to be at liberty to range at will through 
the whole palace; and, to prevent any 
risk of the starvation that Nixon feared, 
that he was to frequent the kitchen as 
much as he pleased. An attendant was 
also instructed to watch over Nixon, and 
make sure that he was not neglected or 
annoyed by any of the servants. 

In these circumstances, it seemed very 
unlikely that want or starvation should 





beset the prophet, One day, however; as’ 
the King was leaving the P , intending 
to spend some days at his hunting quarters, 
Nixon ran to him, and begged, in the 
most urgent and moving terms, that he 
might not be left behind, for that, if he’ 
were, His Majesty would never again see 
him alive, as the resent was the 1 rag 
time, and he would be starved to death. 

The King, deeming such an event im- 
possible, merely commended him specially 
to the care of the attendant whose duty it 
was to watch over Nixon, and went on his: 
journey. 

Scarcely had the King left, when the 
servants began to tease and annoy Nixon 
to such an extent, that the officer, to put 
an end to these insults, locked him up in 
a closet, and allowed no one to go near 
him but himself; as he thought, by ‘this 
means, to prevent the possibility of the 
prophecy coming true. 

A message of importance, however, 
having come from the King to this very 
officer, he, in his haste to obey the Royal 
command, forgot to set the unfortunate 
prophet at liberty ; and, although he was 
only three days absent, Nixon, on his 
return, was found to have died of hunger. 

The King was greatly grieved by the 
event: and, seeing this, the courtiers 
cazsed the report to be spread abroad that 
the prophet had died a natural death. 

The following, being the text of some | 
of Nixon’s so-called prophecies, may fitly 
close this paper : 

When a raven shall build in a stone lion’s mouth, 

On a church top beside the grey forest, f 

Then shall a King of England be drove from his 
Crown, i 


And return no more. 
When an eagle shall sit on the top of Vale Royal 


house, 
Then shall an heir be born, who shall live to see 
Great troubles in England. 
A boy shall be born with three thumbs on one hand 
Who shall hold three Kings’ horses, r 
Whilst England three times won and lost in one day, i 
But after this shall be happy days. ; 
A new set of people of virtuous manners ; 
Shall live in peace. 
Then shall the Church, and honest men, live still, 
If this church fall upwards against the hill. 
A crow shall sit on the top of the headless cross 
In the forest so grey, 
And drink of the nobles’ — blood so free. 
Twenty hundred horses s want masters 
Till their girts rot under their bellies, 
Thro’ our own money and our own men, 
Shall a dreadful war begin ; 
Between the sickle and the suck, 
All England shall have a pluck, 
And be several times foresworn, 
And put to their wit’s end, 
That it shall not be known, whether to reap their 
corn, 
Bury their dead, or go to field to fight. 
A great scarcity of bread corn. 
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Between a rick and two trees 

A famous battle fought shall be ; 

London streets shall run with blood, 

And at last shall sink, 

So that it shall be fulfilled, 

Lincoln was, London is, and York shall be, 

The finest City of the three. 

When summer in winter shall come, 

And peace is made at every man’s home, 

Then shall be danger of war; 

For though with peace at night the nation ring, 

Men shall rise to war in the morning. 

In those days shall be hatred and bloodshed ; ; 

oo against his son, and the son against his 
ather, 

That one may have a house for the lifting of the 
latch of the door. 

Landlords shall stand 

With hat in their hand, 

To desire tenants to hold their land. 

Then forty pounds in hand 

Will be better than forty pounds a year in land. 

Scotland shall stand more or less 

Till she has brought England to a piteous case. 

The Scots shall rule England one whole year. 

Three years of great wars, 

And in all countries great uproars. 

The first is terrible, the second worse, but the third 
unbearable. 

The bull and the red rose shall stand in strife , 

That shall turn England to much woe, 

And cause many a man to lose his life. 

That lion who’s forsaken been and forced to. flee 

Shall hear a woman shrilly say, 

Thy friends are killed on yonder hill, 

Death to many a knight this day. 

Between seven, eight, and nine, 

In England wonders shall be seen ; 

Between nine and thirteen ° 

All sorrow shall be done. 

Then rise up Richard, Richard’s son, 

And bless that happy reign. 

Thrice happy he, who sees this time to core, 

When England shall know rest and peace again. 





WHITE LILAC. 


A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
—o—— 
CHAPTER I, 


THE first time I ever saw Hilary 
Montesson must have been about three 
months after my arrival at Veddas Hall. 
We were both quite young then, I about 
nineteen, he still under thirty; yet, 
—— to say, strong as was the fascina- 
tion his personality held for me, it never 
once occurred to me to fall in love with 
him. Later on, I did, indeed, love him 
in a protecting, sisterly, almost motherly 
fashion, but with respect to his life’s story, 
I stood from the outset in the position of 
spectator. 

Well I remember that day of his coming! 
It was early summer and glorious weather. 
I ought to have been giving my pupil a 
music lesson, instead of which I had 
allowed her to persuade me—I was not 
very firm in those days—to saunter with 
her down through the orchard towards the 
river. There, amidst snowy showers of 





cherry blossoms and rosy-tipped clouds of 
apple-blossom petals, he came upon us 
unexpectedly. Taller than most men, 
eminently graceful in his every movement, 
with what a courtly inclination did he 
introduce himself! I remember that I 
thought at once of the Knights of the Round 
Table, as seen in Tennyson’s Idylls, and 
curiously enough—as I found out after- 
wards—so also did my young pupil. 

We turned back towards the house, for 
he had come, of course, to see Sir Digby, 
and had merely strayed in seeking for a 
short cut. Very pleasantly he discoursed 
the while, The clear, clarion-like ring 
was in his voice just as much in these 
early days as later when all London 
talked of it—his supporters with en- 
thusiasm, his political opponents with 
sneers——as who should say, he carries 
his hearers by the music of his tones, a 
trick of oratory—when novelists made it 
an attribute of their heroes, and University 
men in their Unions imitated it. 

For the rest, as I recollect them now, 
there was a good deal of sentiment and 
youthful enthusiasm in his words. He 
had most unwillingly, he said, run through 
from town, for the press of work was great 
and even a few hours just then precious. 
But now that he had spent a morning in 
the pure air, amidst the sights and sounds 
of Heaven’s beautiful creation, it seemed 
as if it would be blasphemy to voluntarily 
shut himself up again in smoky London, 
that unlovely workshop of man, ‘“ We 
call what we have there life, and say there 
is none elsewhere, but it is you here in 
this paradise of growing green things that 
taste the joy of living. Why do I not 
free myself from it all? I — be- 
cause I cannot, because the fever has 
entered my veins, the ambition fumes my 
brain, but some time, perhaps, some time” 
—he drew a long breath —‘‘ when the 
fever has gone out from me, I shall come 
back here to die.” 

We smiled, my pupil and I, at the 
serious way in which he spoke. I believe 
we would have smiled at almost anything 
in those days. 

‘Shall you never come again before 
then?” Aurora ventured. 

He turned to her, and for the first time, | 
as it seemed to me, noticed the child’s 
great beauty. 

“Yes, if you ask me to,” he said softly, 
placing all the accent on the ‘'you,” and 
then we walked on in silence. 

‘Who was Adonis, Miss Athie?” my 
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little girl asked me as soon as he had 
passed into the library and we were left to 
ourselves, 

“ Adonis, child ! 
know?” 

‘Because I have noticed when people 
speak of Adonis or an Adonis they mean 
some very splendid-leoking or beautiful 
person.” 

* Yes, quite true.” 

‘‘And so—and so, Miss Athie, that 
is the name I mean to give to Mr. 
Montesson, unless, perhaps, we ought to 
cali him Sir Galahad,” 

The child, I saw, was rambling in her 
talk, and, like me, had stumbled upon 
Tennyson’s Idylls. I took little notica, 
however, of her words at the moment, 
following out rather my own thoughts. It 
was only some time after that I started up 
with a shock and an inward shiver, for 
that, in the midst of blossoming fruit-trees, 
dancing sunbeams, and sparkling, rippling 
river wavelets, these words of Shelley— 
suggested no doubt by my pupil’s childish 
ram blings—were echoing persistently in my 
ears : “Oh weep for Adonais—he is dead !” 

That evening, before Hilary Montesson 
left us, Aurora presented him with a 
bouquet culled by her own fair hands. 
Great clusters of fragrant white lilac 
sparkling with raindrops—for the afternoon 
had brought a thunder-shower—blue-eyed 
forget-me-nots, lilies of the valley in their 
angel purity, their heads modestly bowed 
on graceful curving stems. There were a 
couple of sentences about the white lilac 
in an article of Montesson’s which appeared 
shortly after this, and which showed, I 
think, that my fair young pupil had not 
been immediately forgotten in the heat 
and bustle of that London strife which 
pressed so hard upon him. The article in 
question dealt with the hardships of the 
professional florist, and the allusion to 
lilac blossom can scarcely be called 
relevant, ‘'To my mind,” he says, “it is 
emblematic of a maiden wondrous fair, 
in the dim future a bride to be, girt about 
with the white robes of innocence and 
standing on the margin of the world’s 
flowery paths, She does not dream of the 
thorns and the jagged stones any more 
than we, gazing upon these delicate star- 
cut flowerets, can call t> mind the 
blustering, blighting blasts of December.” 
So he wrote, and then for eight long years 
we saw no more of him. 


Why do you wish to 


After a prolonged illness, during which, 
in his search for health, he drew us with 





him over all civilised Europe, Sir Digby } 
died. ‘' Anywhere but Britain” had been 
his motto, and to everywhere but Britain 
we went. Aurora’s education was pursued 
under the most changing conditions. 
little French art in Paris, a scrap of Italian 
in Rome, wood-carving in Switzerland, an 
initiation into the different systems of 
nearly all the musical coiservatoriums, and 
a surprisingly wide range of languages— 
that was pretty much what her seven years } 
of travel had given her, She was twenty- J 
one years of age by that time, mistress of 
herself ; of that fine old pile, Veddas Hall ; 
and of the large accompanying estates. 

Very quietly we settled down in the old 
home. I had left it a governess, I came 
back in the capacity of companion—per- 
manent companion as Aurora would have 
it, though in my own mind I had little 
doubt that my stay would be a short one. 
She was indeed now “ wondrous fair.” Ido 
not know that I have anywhere in picture 
or in life seen a more perfect face. 
Glorious dark eyes with long-lashed, droop- 
ing lids ; a complexion such as the French 
novelists compare, not inaptly, to creamy 
satin; and the sweetest, most charmin 
expression imaginable, What marvel 
all men and most women paid homage to 
youth and beauty in her person? 

It was not until we had been home a 
year and more, however, that Aurora 
began, and that only by degrees, to show 
herself in the great world, In the mean- 
time, with regard to Hilary Montesson, I } 
learnt that his ambition and his talents 
combined had already carried him far. 
Versatile and many-sided was his genius, 
numerous and varied his achievements. He 
had, as I found, been appointed to some 
scientific professorship in Oxford ; had been § 
offered and had refused an important 
Government post in order that he might 
pursue untrammelled his brilliant Parlia- 
mentary career; and had, in the intervals 
of his hard work, written and published 
several books on such diverse subjects as 
the future of electricity, the final ‘“‘e” in 
Chaucer, and fairyland for the babies, 
There was some talk—I saw this in hints 
in the society papers—of a great friendship, 
to call it by no warmer name, which he 
had contracted for a certain well-known 
successfal and beautiful concert singer, and } 
which, it appeared, led him occasionally 
into somewhat anomalous positions, At 
any rate, with the unsparing treatment 
generally accorded to the weaknesses of 
great men, they led the public to believe 
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that a glance from the syren’s eyes was of 
more account to the eminent politician than 
any number of constituents’ votes, and that 
a very little persuasion might induce him to 
turn aside from his dazzling prospects and 
take up the humble rdéle of secretary or 
avant-courier to Madame Kara. There was 
a further insinuation, however, that his suit 
was not favoured more than that of many 
others by the capricious cantatrice; and 
that, if she did stretch out her little finger to 
him occasionally, it was only that it pleased 
her to have a following of conquests—“ to 
grace in captive bonds her chariot wheels.” 

I do not know if Aurora ever read 
anything of all this; but on the very first 
occasion on which she met Hilary Montesson 
she became fally cognisant of it. It was at 
a charity concert given in the large ball- 
room of a ducal residence in London. We 
had listened to several songs and recitations, 
dut it was only when the Russian, Madame 
Kara, came forward that simultaneously 
the tall, graceful, still-remembered figure of 
Montesszon appeared to us at the side of the 
hall, leaning carelessly against a stand of 
massive gilt candelabra. It did not require 
any previous knowledge of the situation to 
discern that his whole attention was given 
to the singer, that his keen blue eyes were 


gleaming with a something, which, if it was 
not passion, might well have passed for 


it, a great all-absorbing fascination. He 
stepped quickly forward when the music 
ceased, and handed her a magnificent 
bouquet of hothouse flowers; but it was 
evidently not one of Madame’s complacent 
days, for she took it from him with a 
scarcely veiled impatience and almost im- 
mediately flung it carelessly on the end of 
the piano. 

We did not have an opportunity of 
speaking to Montesson on that occasion ; 
and beyond asking me if I had recognised 
him; Aurora made no mention of the scene 
afterwards. As we drove through the 
park to her grand-aunt’s house, where we 
were staying at the time, we were even 
unusually silent, I pondering on the harder, 
firmer lines which eight years had ‘drawn 
in the face of the “ Knight”—one of the 
titles with which so long ago my pupil had 
dubbed him—and the marvel of Aurora’s 
instantly remembering him, though she 
had been but a child when last they met. 
She, meanwhile, was gazing persistently 
out upon the equestrians who just then 
crowded the Row; so that only when we 
reached home did I notice the look of 
feverish excitement in her dark grey eyes. 





* You are not ill, dearest?” I asked 
anxiously, as I followed her upstairs. 

“Oh, no, Miss Athie dear,” she 
answered, smiling in her own sweet, enig- 
matical way. ‘I have only caught hold 
of a new idea,” And with that vague 
indication I had to be satisfied, 


CHAPTER II, 


Many times after this we met Hilary 
Montesson. Oar visit to town, which was 
to have been a short one, stretched out 
indefinitely. There was always some new 
engagement offering, some fresh attraction 
rendering it difficult for us to tear our- 
selves away. Montesson’s life, as I have 
said, was a crowded one ; but either out of 
gratitude for what Sir Digby hed done 
for him in days past, or because, as it 
seemed to me, it pleased him to pilot 
one so young and ingenuous as Aurora 
through the shallows and quicksands of 
London society, he managed to steal from 
duty many pleasant hours and half-hours 
at that time. As for me, it was long 
before any presentiment of danger to one 
or other occurred to me. I, personally, 
had always from the first felt a boundless 
admiration for the mere virile power in 
this man’s intellect and character, but I had 
no reason to suppose that my young charge 
was in like manner affected by it ; and with 
regard to Montesson, had I not the evi- 
dence of my senses to assure me that 
another—alas! as I feared, unworthily— 
claimed his entire devotion? So we met, 
not once nor twice, but constantly, forming 
together a pleasant trio at entertainments, 
concerts, or private views, gaily inter- 
changing ideas on whatever topic came 
uppermost, and, but for the inevitable 
staring to which we were subjected, 
thoroughly enjoying ourselves. 

I say, to which we were subjected, but, 
of course, I mean these two. In any 
assemblage which included the talent and 
the élite of London society, Montesson 
was a marked man. His tall figure, easy, 
unstudied bearing, and strong face—so 
fall of fire and intellect, and yet, too, of 
urbanity and courtesy—made it instantly 
matter of note, even in a crowded company, 
that one celebrity at least was gracing it 
with his presence. And from him to 
glance at Aurora, so fair, so lovable, and 
lovely, endowed besides with an entire 
freedom from self-consciousness which was 
not the least of her charms, was only the 
natural impulse of every new arrival 
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interested in coming across a man who in 
so few years had risen so high. 

Daring all this time we never met 
Madame Kara, never mentioned her name, 
She was, I knew, one of those professionals, 
eminent and of good report, who are 
received everywhere; and I therefore 
concluded—and rightly—that she had left 
England, though even the society papers 
were silent as to her whereabouts, 

At last, however, the day was fixed for 
our return to Veddas; and as old Mrs. 
Cholmondelay was to follow us—immediate 
change of air, as she declared, being im- 
perative for her health—it seemed as if no 
further delay were possible. Then it was 
that I noticed how keenly Aurora felt 
having to leave town. On the night pre- 
ceding our departure, there was a great 
reception at the Marchioness of Whattle- 
berry’s to which we had been invited, and 
which we were to attend under the wing 
of a Mrs, Hardelow, who usually chape- 
roned us when Mrs. Cholmondelay did not 
feel well enough to go out. This arrange- 
ment was confined, of course, to specially 
important gatherings, my own surveillance 
being considered sufficient for the small 
and earlies, Before dinner Aurora came 
to my room, attired in the white robes 


which she invariably wore, and which 


suited her so well. She held in her hand 
a large box, from which a delicious 
fragrance was speedily exhaled. 

“T have brought you my flowers, Miss 
Athie,” she said. ‘I am sure you can fix 
them for me so much better than I could 
do it myself. And you know ”—a sigh— 
“it is for the very last time.” 

‘Yes, the very last,” I answered, laughing. 
“ How delightful dear old Veddas will be 
after all the knocking about ! My child !” I 
added in dismay, laying hold of one lovely 
bare elbow, “‘these cannot be tears, surely?” 

But they were tears. One by one they 
trickled from beneath the dark lashes, 
while Aurora, in a vain attempt to conceal 
them, bent over her box of flowers. I 
observed that they were not at all like 
the ordinary consignment from the Hall. 

“You have been buying flowers, 
dearest ?” I asked her. 

“Oh, no, Miss Athie, these—these were 
ordered from Mentone, They are brick- 
red anemones, the colour Macintosh has 
never had‘ yet at Veddas—just like those 
in the picture of the flower girl we saw on 
Saturday at the gallery,” 

“‘And you ordered these? But there 
has been no time since Saturday.” 





“Oh, yes, indeed; Mr. Montesson said 
then that he could get them forme. He 
telegraphed the order, you know.” 

I had guessed as much. It was Hilary 
Montesson. I who had been so absurdly 
blind became of a sudden just as ab- 
normally clear-sighted. He had won 
Aurora’s heart. She would be to him, 
no doubt, a beautiful child, a quaintly 
pretty picture, a pleasing diversion in the 
intervals of his literary labours, of his 
long Parliamentary sittings, and in the 
absence of Madame Kara. An irresistible 
longing to help my little girl at this late 
hour, to prepare her for the blow which I 
believed must fall upon her, prompted 
me to venture on a word of warning. 

‘Mr, Montesson,” I said, “ seems to be 
a connoisseur in flowers. Do you remem- 
ber, the first time we saw him this season, 
what a lovely bouquet he was presenting 
to that singer?” 

Instantly she divined my purpose, and 
raising her moist eyes, fixed them like 
liquid stars on mine in a mute, beseeching 
gaze. Sol said no more, merely proceed- 
ing to arrange the graceful anemones upon 
her shoulder. 

Later on, at the reception, viewing our 
movements at last with seeing eyes, I 
observed that all went well. Hilary Mon- 
tesson joined us very early and kept near 
us almost till the end. He had a happy 
knack of drawing back when others came 
forward, and yet of utilising every moment 
between these mutual interchanges. As 
for himself, I noticed that he s gly but 
firmly resisted all inducements to betake 
himself elsewhere, all the attempts—and 
they were many—made upon his freedom 
of action. 

“Do you not know,” somebody said to 
him at last, “why we are all flocking 
towards the Bronze Room? It is Madame 
Kara who has dropped down upon ‘us 
again from the clouds, and is to give us 
the latest seraph ditty.” 

He passed on, and Montesson turned 
his face towards us, 

“Let us get out of this crush,” he 
whispered. ‘Take the door to the left, 
Miss Atherton, and we shall follow.” Then, 
as we crossed the main reception-room : 
“Tam quite sure that for Miss Veddas, for 
both of you, the heat in the Bronze 
Chamber would be overpowering. We 
shall be able to see that Alma Tadema I 
spoke of in the gallery now, without being 
jostled at every moment, and you must let 
me fetch some cup or some ices.” 
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Mrs. Hardelow we had long since lost 
sight of. She had, indeed, as I found 
afterwards, gone away with our hostess to 
welcome Madame Kara and ascertain what 
she purposed to sing, so that Mr. Mon- 
tesson was free to lead us where he chose. 
Very ably he expounded to us the beauties 
of the painting in question, the delicate 
finish, exquisite colouring, and marvellous 
strength of detail ; while through it all I 
kept wondering, wondering, weighed down 
by my new-born sense of responsibility, as 
to the right interpretation to be placed on 
his apparently indifferent attitude towards 
the great singer. 

Notwithstanding our distance from the 
concert-room, occasional snatches of melody 
penetrated to where we were; while the 
burst of applause, bravas, and encores, 
testified to the appreciativeness of the 
audience. Aurora, a trifle paler than usual, 
I thought, was leaning against an ebon 
pedestal which supported a bust of Marie 
Antoinette, and alongside of her, from a tall 
china jar, there stretched flowering branches 
of white lilac—her very own emblem of 
Montesson’s choosing. I think some re- 
collection of this must have come to him 
when at last he caught sight of it, for he 
asked her whether she thought the lilacs 
at Veddas would yet be in flower. 

“Will you not come and see?” asked 
Aurora shyly. 

He hesitated in evident surprise. 

“We expect Mrs, Cholmondelay, my 
aunt, next week,” she explained, “and 
Mrs. Hardelow is‘ bringing a party on 
Wednesday. We shall be quite a large 
household. Could you not spare us a day 
or two!” 

Before he had time to reply Madame 
Kara and an extensive following burst 
into the gallery. ’ 

* Ah, at last we have found him!” she 
exclaimed, awakening the echoes with her 
deep, resonant voice. Then, when she had 
come up alongside of him: “ Montesson,” 
she said, hitting his shoulder playfully 





with the mother-of-pearl handle of her fan, 
“do you know that you have been very 
wicked to-night? Why did you not come 
to help me in the concert-room ?” 

A perfect babble of reproaches buzzed 
around Madame upon this from the yourg 
men who had been making themselves 
usefal, and whose services she seemed in- 
clined to overlook ; and in the midst of 
these, Montesson turned round, and by the 
faintest gesture motioned me to take f 
Aurora out of the way. As we passed 
through the drawing-room, looking about 
for Mrs. Hardelow, I could hear his voice, 
clear and ringing as ever, raised in laughing | 
expostulation with Madame. 

Aurora, poor child, now of a sudden 
resembling overmuch the emblematic lilac, 
in that she seemed drooping and crushed 
in the hot air and crowded rooms, begged | 
me most earnestly to take her home with 
or without our chaperon. By the help of | 
a footman we speedily found Mrs. Harde- | 
low, however, and a very few minutes 
later had secured our cloaks and were 
standing in the hall awaiting the announce- 
ment of the carriage. I was feeling troubled 
and depressed, and my thoughts had wan- 
dered I know not exactly whither, when I 
looked up with a start to find that Hilary 
Montesson had joined us and was bending 
down to speak to Aurora, 

“You really meant it?” I heard him 
say. “You will make me welcome in 
your own beautiful Veddas ?” 

Tf you will come,” 

“Tf! Is it likely that I would miss such 
a chance as that? And have you forgotten— 
ah, yes, you have long since forgotten !|— 
the promise I once made to a child, a 
‘madchen wundersct dn,’ in the old garden 
at Veddas? Believe me,” he added em- 
phatically, ‘'I would come though a thou- 
sand obstacles were thrown in my way.” 

And as he escorted us down the steps, 
I remembered with infinite relief that I 
had been right about his voice—the 
passionate thrill was reserved for Aurora. 
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